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Poetic Vigils. By Beryxarp Barron. 
Fool-cap 8v0. pp. $03. London, 1824. 
NorwiTHsTANDING that we might lately 

to reflect somewhat harshly on the 
wthor of these poems, regretting that he 
doald lend his name to almost every pe- 
riodical publication, it is with great  satis- 
action that we find him once more before 
the public with a volume of his own com- 
tions. To those who are acquainted 
with this writer’s former productions, it may 
dmost be sufficient to observe that his 
Poetic Vigils contain a variety of pieces 
distinguished hy the same purity and fer- 
your of feeling-—the same ingenuity of 
thought and expression, although with an 
cecasional quaintness and ultra simplicity 
thatexcite asmile. Beautiful, however, as 
many ofthese productions undoubtedly are, 
weregret that the author should not strenu- 
ously concentrate his powers, and apply him- 
self to the compasition of some poem o 
greater extent and of more continued in- 
terest than any which we meet with in the 
present collection. We can conceive that 
one who can give to literature only the ‘ hours 
snatched from recreation or repose,’ has 
but little leisure for the undertaking and | 
mating any thing of magnitude: still we 
wish that, in justice to himself, he would 
make theattempt, for we think that, were he 
tomake choice of a suitable theme, he 
would produce a work of permanent re- 


‘As upward mounts the sun, 
The valleys, one by onc, 
Ope their recesses to the living splendour; 
The mighty ocean’s breast 
Heaves upward to be blest, 
And bids its waves reflected light surrender. 


‘Each humble flower lifts up 
Its dewy bell or cup, 
Smiling through tears that know no tinge of 
sadness ; 
The insect tribes come out, 
And, fluttering all about, 
Fill the fresh air with gentle sounds of glad- 
ness. 


‘Oh! who can witness this, 
Nor feel the throb of bliss 
With which creation’s ev'ry pulse scems beat- 
ing? 
Or who, ’mid such a store 
Of rapture flowing o’er, 
The tribute of the heart forbear repeating ? 


*¥ct have I known an hour 
Of more subduing power’ 
Than this of beauty glowing—music gush- 
Ing j— 
An hour whose quiet calm 
Diffus’d an holier balm, 
Whose watch-word * Peace, be still 
most heart was hushing, 


aad 
. 


the in- 


‘It is the close of day, 
When evening’s hues array 
The western sky in al! their radiant lustre ; 
When round the setting sun, 
His goal of glory won, 
Resplendent clouds in silent beauty muster. 


‘Tis when day’s parting light, 
Dazzling no more the sight, 





putation, But we will not pay him so am- 
biguous and invidious a compliment as we 
may be suspected to do, if we continue to 
lay more stress upon our regret for what he 
has not attempted, than on the pleasure we 
have derived from his actual efforts. We 
will, therefore, present the reader with some 
specimens from the volume before us: nor 
shall we find much dificulty in meeting 
with somethi ¢ suitable for our purpose, 
when at the very commencement we have 
the following stanzas inscribed :— 
‘MORNING AND EVENING. 
‘How beautiful is morn! 
When daylight, newly born, 
From the bright portals of the east is breaking ; 
-howa songs of joy resound 
Tok countless W irblers round, . 
ght end life from silent slumber waking. 
‘The parting clouds unfold 
tie teal Foe xattn 
et ie lofty mountain 3 
The glist’ning tops of trees, 
den ioht d by the rustling breeze, . 
Yea _ tuneful as the muses’ fountain 


Its chastening glory to the eye is granting, 
That “ thoughts too deep for tears,” 
Unearthly hopes and fears, 
| And voiceless feclings in the heart are panting. 
‘While thus the western sky 

Delights the gazing eye, 
With thrilling beauty, touching 

ingj— 
What still of earth is fair 
Boirows its beauty there, 
Though every borrow’d charm is disappearing. 


nd endear- 


‘Ere yet those charms grow dim, 
Creation’s vesper hymn, 
Grateful and lovely, is trom earth ascending ; 
Till, with that song of praise, 
The hearts of those who gaze 








‘Then from those portals bright 
A farewell gleam of light 
Breaks with unearthly glory on the vision ; 
And through the folding doors 
The eye of thought explores 
Seraphic forms and phantasies elysian. 


With solemn feelings of delight are blending.” 





Rest on the heart,—as dew-drops round adorn~ 
ing 
The drooping silent flowers, 
Feed them through night's dark hours, 
And keep them fresh and living till the morn-, 
ing. 
‘Thus should the sunset hour, 
With soul-absorbing power, 
Nurse by its glories the immortal spirit ; 
And plume its wings for flight 
To realms of cloudless light, 
Regions its God hath form’d it to inherit. 


‘ Fair, bright, and sweet is MoRN! 
When daylight, newly born, 

In all its beauty is to sense appealing ; 

Yet EVE to me is fraught .- 

With more unearthly thought, 

And purer touches of tmmortal feeling ” 


This is a fair specimen of the author's 
powers: there breathes through it a strain 
of devotion that is honourably character-. 
istic of his poetry; which is—to use his 
own expression :— | 
‘The nurse of feeling, the interpreter of purest 
passion.” 2 
Several of the pieces here ¢” ‘a have been 
published before; Lut we think that no one 
will be displeased at meeting them again. 
Among these, is that entitled a Day in Au- 
tumn, which we reviewed at page 57 of our 
volume for 1821. 
We have room but for one more extract, 
from the “ Poet’s Lot,” marked by that pen- 
siveness and deep cast of reflection that 
tinge more or less all this writer’s produc- 
tions :— 
‘THE POET’S LOT. 
‘ Askest thou what it is to be 
A poct I will tell thee what ; 
And show the thoughtless world and thee, 
His weary lot. 


‘It is to sacrifice each good 
That Fortune’s favour’d minions share ; 
And in unheeded solitude 
Her frowns to bear. 


‘It is to nourish hopes that cheat ; 
Which, when he felt them first beat high, 
Appear’d so humble, blameless, sweet, 
They could not die. 


‘It is to feel foreboding fears ;— 
Then fancy them unfounded too,— 
And last, with pangs too deep for tears, 
To own them true! 


‘It is to cherish in the heart 
Feelings the warmest, kindest, best ;— 
To wish their essence to impart 
To every breast ;— 
‘And then, awaking from such dream, 
With anguish not to be controll’d, 
To find that hearts which warmest seem 





‘ These pass like thought away ! 
Yet may their hallow’d sway 





Are icy cold: 
| 23 
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©’Tis like the pelican, to foed 
Others from his warm breast; bat own, 
Unlike that bird—the bard may bleed, 
Unthank’d, unknown. 
‘It is to pamper vicious taste, 
By spurning virtue’s strict control ; 
Then be with fame and riches graced, 
And lose his soul! 
Or while his humble verse defends 
Her cause, her Joveliness portrays 
To win from her apparent friends 
Cold cautious praise. 
‘Jt is a thorny path to tread, 
By care, by sorrow overcast 5 
With but one thought its bali to shed,— 
“ This cannot last !” 
‘For soon that thorny path is trod ; 
From man he has no more to crave 5— 
Grant him thy mercy, gracious God! 
Thou, Earth !—a grave !” 
—+—24+ oe ——- 


Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land. The 
Second Editzon ; with a Journey through 
Turkey, Greece, the Tonian Isles, Sicily, 
Spain, Sc. By Wittram Rar Witson, 
Esq., PF. A.S. 80. pp. 448. London, 
1824. 

Ovr attention has been called to Mr. Wil- 

son’s Travels hy our friend Asmodeus, who, 

In pronouncing judgment in its favour, ap- 


far, and trespassing on onr domain; we 
mention this, in order to warn bim olf the 
premises in future, or he must incur the 
hazard of the man-traps, spring-guns, aud 
game laws of criticism. 


Mr. Wilson is a memorable instance of | 


the influence of enthusiasin and fidelity in 
authorship, for, although there are more i- 
genious authors, more learned travellers, 


and better writers than Mr. Wilson, yet) 


there are, perhaps, few volumes of travcls 
more generally acceptable to the pubiic 
than the one before us. The author is so 
ardent and enthusiastic on the subjects on 
which he treats, particularly those connect- 
ed with religion, that he carries the reader 
along with him, and always inspires re- 
spect, even where he may not insure edmi- 
ration. It is true that he sometimes in- 
dulges in trivial details, and that he drags in 
passages of Scripture as illustrations, which 
are not only irrelevant, but sometimes ap- 
pear ridiculous. This was particularly the 
case with the first edition of his work, but 
it has now ina great measure been correct- 
ed. 


introduced much additional information, | 


and has inserted an accoune of his Journey 


through other countries, from his departure | 


until his return. One leading object per- 
vades Mr. Wilson’s Travels, that of confirm- 
ing the general veracity of the sacred vo- 
lume, by showing that many of the customs 
described in it still prevail in the countries 
of which they are recorded. 

Mr. Wilson left Londoa for the Holy 
Land ia September, 1819, and no pilgrim, 
not even Peter the Hermit himself, set out 
with more enthusiasm; for we are persuad- 
ed that he chided every wind and wave 
in the Mediterranean that delayed his 


In the second edition, Mr. Wilson has | 





! 








progress, He dees not, lke some travel- 


,terthe eastern harbour, which, from the 


eee —- 


—_ --- = -—_— —_- --—— -- —_-s ~— - 


levs, fatigue his readers with an account of 


his outht, or the preliminary part of his 


journey, but, on the contrary, places his 


reader at Alexandria, at the ninth page of 


his work. While on the coast of Egypt, he 
was enabled, as he thinks, to confirin a very 


extraordinary scripture narrative—that of 


Jonah, and saw—not the fish which swallow- 
ed the prophet, but several which, pe rhaps, 
were descendants of it, in the same portion 
of the sea where the vessel, with Jonah, en- 
countered the tempest. Mr. Wilson gives 
some interesting particulars respecting 
Alexandria :— 


peep. 


an air of poverty which it is extremely dith- 
cult to depict; in fact, with the exception 


of the palace ofthe Pacha and the houses of 


the consuls, especially that of the British, 
the habitations are deplorable in the ex- 
treme, and every thing is totally at variance 
with Enelish manners, customs, and com- 
forts. 

‘Most of the inhabitants are in_ rags. 
Those who are occupied about the har- 
bours are in a complete state of nudity. The 





| that of males, 
p- | having their faces covered with ragged 
peared tous to be extending his rambles too | 


number of females is not tn proportion to 
They are miserable objects, 


clothes, and small holes for the eyes, a cus- 
tom which is founded on certain relizious 
tenets which they profess. The Pranks 
live ina part of the town distinct from the 


| Mahomedans, and there appears no remark- 


able prejudice to their dress as Christians, 

ine of the regulations of police is, that no 
person is permitted to go al road at night 
without carrying a light. There isa convent 
ata short distance from the town, said to 
be built on the spot where the church of 
Athanasius was founded. 

‘When the expulsion of the French took 
place in 1801, the British army finally 
evacuated the country in 1803. On this 
occasion a variety of privileges were secured 
to the inhabitants of Alexandria, which ex- 
tended to ali Europeans, in consequence of 
the exertions of Sir Jonn Stuart. One of 
the most linportant was giving permission 
to the vessels of Europeans to enter, and 
make use of the weslern harbour, from which 
they had always been expressly excluded, 
by motives of jealousy on the part of the 
Mussulman; a port,an fact, which may be 
cousidered as the only one of perfect secu- 


rity on the coast of Egypt. 
‘Previous to the invasion of Buonaparte 
11798, ships of war, and those of mer- 


Chants from Europe, had only liberty to en- 


little depth of water and its rocky bottom, 
was always attended with a degree of 
danger. Independent of the great advan- 
tage possessed by the one harbour over the 
other, the exclusion froin that of the west- 
ern had become offensive to Europeans, 
from the consideration that it was denomi- 
naied by the Mahomedans * The harbour 


of the fuithfui;” while, on the other hand, | 


the eastern port, appropriated tor the Eu- 


. 


‘This invidious distinct 
particular attention of Sir J 
had the merit of accomp! 


N OCeup; 


"OU thy 
ohn Stuary, vi. 
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by throwing open the westery he ‘iti 
European vessels ofall d Arbour» 


€SCriptions, i 
culal.le advantages hay ie 
gr ive 


followed, as they now ride 
security, in sufficient depth of WALEr, whist 
is moreover capable of admitting ad me 
ber of ships of the greatest burden, * ¥y 
‘It may be observed, that unde 
government of the Mamelukes, no ry 
tian was permitted to ride on ARS 
along the streets of Grand Cairo the cap 
tal, or in any quarter of the country the 
animal having been exclusively ne 
for the Mahomedans, who permit cule ts 
ass to be used by Christians, who i fae 
were formerly obliged to dismount and 


walk ull the inficels had passed them, Si: 
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John had also the credit of giving a blow 
this indignity, and making a special stipy 
lation, that Christians should be entitled p 
the privilege of riding on horses in all pars 
of Kgypt.’ 

Pompey’s Pillar and Cleopatra’s Needle 
have bcen so often described, that we piss 
them over, The latter has been presented 
to his present Majesty, but some doubts are 
entertained as to the practicability of its re 
moval, Mr. Wilson thinks it may be done, 
and in this opinion he is supported by Ade 
miral Donally. The expense, Mr. W. cab 
culates at 12,000. We k:iow not how 
Mr. Wilson can reconcile his statement, 
| that on the top of the Pharos, at Alexa 
_ dra, there was a vast mirror of polished me 
tal, which, at uight, was illuminated with 
lamps, with his opinion, that it was a tele 
scope, particularly as the latter is an inven. 
tion of the 16th century. In_ the journey 
across the desert, Mr. Wilson halted for the 
night at a small cailane, in the desert, on 
the bay:— | 

‘This piace, of all the scenes of misery 
and filth, exceeded any thing I ever beheid 
in any country through which [ had travel- 

led. It was a loathsome hut, rudely formed 
| of reeds and straw. Both inside and with 
out there were swarms of Arabs, 1m all the 
| horrors of poverty and nakedness, and lite- 

rally covered with vermin. Many of then, 
| during the night-time, rushed into the hut 
'with the impetuosity of a torrent. She 
| servants who accompanied (hem, slept on 
the ground on the outside of the pa 
a practice that appears to have 
ciently foliowed in the fart. 

At Alexandria, I also remarked, ty 
many of the Arabs’ servants slept 
outside of the door of the consu's houses. 
A cloud of smoke from their pipes coll 
pletely enveloped the place, which was 
| only lighted by a solitary cruse of oll, er 
became almost suffocating. In sucha spe 
it is unnecessary to say, that sleep, nature» 
soft nurse, was frightened away; ™ age 
use the words of our bard, it might be sal 
to be murdered, by the swarms of vermill 








which made so formidable an attack. — 
j t ; ‘ scrive 

suave is perfectly inadequate to descr! 
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ropeans, was branded with the appellation 
of § The harbour of the infidel.” 
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° — wwoarte ke CONN. 
gore his compassion towaras these coun 


ines, and 


rouse him to prayer and exertion, 


shere it is at al practicable, to send the 
alivation of God among suc h a peopie, that 
may raise them from the dunghill, and 


s - 7 Armoire he, 
eetiiy what is evil among them. 


Never 


nil that deplorable spectacte which the 
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reap within and without this spot present- 


4, beeffaced from my memory. 


l re peat- 


diy had occasion to contrast it with the 
seommodation afforded even to the most 


; ec a 
ommon animal in Britain, 


Of the caravanserais, Mr, Wilson says,— 


‘These edifices are of two kinds. 


Those 


weities are for the accommodation of travel- 
lag merchants; but, such as are here and 
there placed along the roads or track, or 
attached to the ports, are intended for the 


temporary use Of travellers. 
vanserais, Which are open to persons of 


‘These cara- 


eery religious persuasion, are sometimes 
built on a large scale. They are mossy 


structures, having recesses like cloisters or 
uches of considerable depth, clevated about 


twofeet from the ground; many of them 


ate without doors or inclosures for the ac- 
commodation of travellers. There is a large 
curt or area in front, where the aninals 
we fastened to the ground, and the en- 
As lio 


places, 


tH A 
ly 


+e comma * eat 
eis secured dy large 


nivisions are to he fouad in these 
we traveller is obliged to provide 
ticle he requires, who is abundant 
pied with the purest water from fountains 
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Although caravanserais are generally | 
Msidered as having been erected at the 
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Commission of crimes, particularly that of 
‘neit, they are respected by the devout Ma- | 
“medan as more sacred than ordinary 

Ses: and Lapprehend it is in allusion to 


s 3 Rens - ¢ ow r } ™ ap ~ 
leeung that the son of Sirach expresses | 


travellers 
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ved with certain lands to kee p them in 
' There can indeed be no 
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| before us, 
we learn bv a postscript that he has been | 
advised to reprint a coinplete edition of | 
the Such 
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supposes the Samaritan committed the 
wounded mian to the care of a caravanse- 
rai, and promised at his return to pay for 
whatever his condition might require.’ 

At Grand Cairo, Mir. Wilson visited the 
well of Joseph, of which he gives the follow- 
ing description — 

* This well is dug in the rock to the depth 
of two hundred and eighty feet, and is 
forty-two in circumference. A winding 
staircase leads gradually to the bottom, 
where oxen are eiployed in turning the 
wheels, by whicha constant supply of water 
is thrown up for the use of the citadel. The 
machinery rescmbles, in some degree, the 
chain-pumps of a British man-of-war. 


About six hundred earthen pitchers are ate | 


tached, at certain distances, to ropes, those 
descending beiiig inverted and empty, and 


unpublis! ed papers 
would form an acceptable addition to our 
literature. 


ed men of letters for more than 
century, would be highly interesting, par- 
ticularly as the most implicit reliance might 
be placed on his veracity. 
Dyer to decide for himself what shall or 
shall not be his tuture occupations, let us 





which he possesses, 


We would advise him, also, to 
write hismemoirs; the recollections of such 


a veteran in literature, who has been the 


friend and associate of the most distinguish- 
half a 


Butleaving Mr. 


turn to the elaborate 
before us. 


To those w 


production new 


ho have read Mr. Dver's ac- 


curate and excellent History of Cambridge, 
it will scarcely be necessary to say how in- 


. 


timately he is acquainted with every thing 


that relates to that University, and to such 


the others ascending, upright and filled | as possess the work already mentioned, any 


with water. 


The tomb of the vizier its | 


recommendation of the two volumes now 


shown in the side of the wellat the bottom. | published must be unnecessary, since they 


A lamp is kept constantly burning over it. 


The staircase by which I descended into | ait ' 
in width, the | limits to which it was originally intended to 


the well was nhbout six fect 


| are 


‘ part and parcel’ of the same subject. 
This work has considerably out grown the 


rock having been left halfa yard thick be- | confine it, aud it has on this account, as well 


tween the passage and the shaft of the well, | asf 
active literary engagements, been delayed 


by which means the steps of the stairs are 


supported, and holes are cut through to | for some time. If, however, 


as from the care of the author,and some other 


we are not 


admit light from the shaft at convenient | mistaken, no person will say of Mr. Dyer’s 


distances. The descent is easy, each step 
being six inches deep and five in breadth. 
Having reached the depth of one hundred 


book, ‘a welcome deed, but it comes too 
late,’ since, in a work of this sort, to have 
it well done is better than to have it done 


2 eS 
and fifty feet, I entered a large chamber, | quickly. 


which was also exeavated, where the oxen 
are employed to move the machinery to 





The first volume of Mr. Dyer's work 
contains an index to the three volumes of 


raise the water from the lower parts of the | charters and other public instruments con- 
. | . . . . . e ¢ 
well to the bottom of the upper part, from | tained in the Great Register in the Univer- 


whence it is drawn by another set of these 


animals and wheels, to the top. The water | 
is not considered, however, to be good; | 
and a supply is brought by an aqueduct 


from the Nile, at Old Cairo, a short distance 
from the new metropolis.’ 
(To be concluded in our next ) 


——_—t- +) oo 


sity chest; copies of charters, bulls, and 
other public instruments and documents 
relating to the University; all of which are 
valuable, and some not a little curious. Of 
the latter description, the following extract 
from certain articles of complaint exhibited 
by the town against the University, in 1521, 
may be considered :— 

‘ George Foyster, late mayor of the 


The Privileges of the Universiy of Can- | town, was excommunicated by one Dr. 


< 


‘ oot “- ! a ‘ . : - 

bridge; together with additional Obser- | Crooke, being the vicechancellor’s deputy ; 
: i. > . = +. es P 5 ’ - . “ ~ 

tation > O ils 5 I listory, Liiit iquilees, Lite- and before he could he assovied again, was 


ruturc, and Bwgraphy. By 
Dyer, author of the History of the 
University and College of Cambridge. 
2 vols. Sy. London, 1824. 


Few living authors 
Bi 


and so weil a 


have written so much 


' vate lite, as he is respected on account of 


his classical attainments, or his moral and 
political Inte ort ye Nun eCrOus, however, as 
are the works ot Mer. 1). el. thie Vv are 

yublished ; 


which are just 


them in a unitorm connected torm. 
«a measure would, we doubt not, add to his 


unremitting 


reputation: it would show how 
to 3 ae 


had been lis industr | 
character, how inflexible his principles. A 
colle ction of \Ir. 
works, scattered as the y are, woud ce 


lv be valuable, and it he 


George Dyer, a genticman | 
-as amiable and as much esteemed in pri- 


all out 

: ; . : , 
| of print, with the exception of the volumes | 
and | 


his 


GEORGE | not only enjoyned by the said doctor to 


hold a taper of wax in his hand, and kneel- 
ing openly in the Augustiue Fryers Churca 
before the image of our lady, there offerred 
lis said candle as a penitent; but also he 
was compelled and constreyn’d by the said 
Dr. Crooke and one Dr. Hall, to make a 
submission (which before they had con- 


| cevved and devised in writinge), command- 


ing the said Foyster to say the same after 
them, the tenor of which submission here- 
atter followeth. 

‘“ For the offence that I have commit- 
ted against the Universitv, in mainteining 
the jurisdiction of my marrealty agamst the 
liberties of the University, and refusing to 
come at the call of you, Mr. Vicechancel- 
lor, contrarie to mine othe, and mine obe- 
dience, in this behalte, | acknowledge my- 
selfviltie, and desire of vou absolution,” &c. 
As more plainly and at large may appear in 
lique instrument the reupon made and 


! 


hanged up in the common scholes of the 
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University, for a note and president to all 
straungers thether comminge, in perpetuall 
reproach of the offyce of maireality of the 
sald towne.’ 

This was exercising ecclesiastical authori- 
ty with a vengeance ;—nor is it the only in- 
stance, for in the year 1547 we find the 
Privy Counc ile alling ou the mayor,to make 
a public apology for some offence against 
the proctor, m Sturbridge Fair. = This 
otfence appears to have 
refusing to admit into the prison some per- 
sons of naughty and corrupt behaviour,’ 
who had been taken at the fair by the proc- 
tors. From the statutes of the University 
it would appear that the discipline was not 


very Correct two centuries ago, and that, if 


our collegians are followers oi pleasure 
rather than learning, they are not more to 
blame than their predecessors i in the olden 
time. A statute of the year 1607 has the 
following passaze :— 

: Being found by experience, that there 
is tov much practice grown of late years 
among scholars of this University (not 
heard of in former better times) in excessive 
drinking, foul drunkennes, and taking to- 
bacco, in taverns and shops too commonly 
and immodestly frequented to the dishonour 
of God, the great scandal of the University 
at home and abroad, waste of expense, be- 
side hurt of bodie and mind, and evil ex- 
ample from those that profess lear hing aud 
sobriety. For redress hereof, it is by due 
deliberation decreed by Mr. V. Chan. and 


the heads of colleges, upon interpretation of 


a part of a statute de modestid, Xc. as fol- 
Jows, viz. whatsoever scholar or student, or 
privileged person of this University, shall 
hereafter be convicted of excessive drink- 
ing, drunkennes, or making others drunk, 
especially in the night tinie, in tavern, inn, 
or victuulling-house, or taking tobacco in 
such houses, taverns, or shops, of what con- 
dition or degree soever he be; if he shall 
Le convicted betore Mr. V. Chan. and the 
more part of the heads of colleges then at 
home, to be an offender in the premises, or 
any of them, shall by the consent above- 

said be banished the Univer ‘sity, and be 
degraded, if he be a graduate ; others, if 
they shall be found faulty im inferior de- 
grees, shall incur, if they be graduates, to 
be degraded by Mr. V. ‘Chan. for so long 
time as he shall think sood; and also for 
one whole year to be 
their further degree at their time: if non- 
graduates, then to be made incapable for 
oue whole year of their degree when their 
time cometh; and also enjoined by Mr. V. 
Chan. openly in the schooles to declaim 
unst that abuse, if they be adulti: i 
not ad Iti, then to undergo correction by 
the rod inthe schooles: and if any privileg- 
ed person, then they to be discommuned 
by the authority aforesaid.’ 

We further learn, from the same docu- 
ment, that the students took tobacco in 
St. Mary’s Church, in the schools, in the 
halls of colleges, at comedi les, pu tblic univer- 
sities and assemblies, a proof of the deli- 
cacy and civilization of the collegians at 
the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 


ag: 


been that of 


stayed from taking | 





| King James lV. 
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Among the amusements prohibited 
statute of somewhat later date, 


tury. 
In another 


are © bull-baitings, bear-baitings, common 
plays, public shows, interludes, comedies, 
and tragedies in the English tongue, 


games at loggets and nine holes, and all 
other sports ‘and games whereby throngs, 
concourse, and multitudes are drawn t0- 
gether, and whereby the younger sort are 
or may be drawn o r provoked to Vail exe 
pense, loss of time, or corruption of manners,’ 

To the statutes Mr. Dyer adds a very 
able and elaborate dissertation on the pri- 
vileges of the University, from whici we 
shall make an extract relaiing to the papal 
authority over our universities in ancient 
times, an assuinption which afterwards sunk 
in proportion as Our kings resumed their re- 
gular rights:— 

‘Time was when a pope’s bull could 
operate as a charm, or a horror, to all 
Kurope, conferring privileges incalculably 
great, or inflicting punishment most dread- 


fully severe; sometimes, like a second 
Venus, giving peace and indulgence not 
less to universities, than to churches and 


states ; and sometimes towards kings theim- 


selves, like the imaginary personages in 
HEschylus, binding Hercules himself to a 
rock. 


‘ Ilcre, however, readers may be remind- 
ed of a faveiatite opinion with some, thata 
pope's bull was essential to the foundation 
of an university, an idea that is counte- 


—— by a bull in this volume, p. 71 (of 


hich more in its proper place), and the 
dion ed usage of the Roman pontiff: and I 
recollect, there was a memorable dispute 
between two learned bodies in Scotland, 
the University and King’s College, and the 
Mareschal College, Aberdeen. On perus- 
ing, at King’s C ollege, some years ago, thie 
pope’s bull, rele ating to its original founda- 
tion, it was suggested to me by a gentle- 
man, that the Academia of the a? town, 
having the sanction of a pope’s bull, was an 
university ; but that the Mareschal, in the 
new, having no bull, could beonly a college : 
and this seems to be the purport of a pas- 
sage which occurs in the course of a dis- 
pute, where, after mention made of the 














‘ 


Mareschal University, in the new town, it | 


isadded, if it be a univer sity.” 
this bull, of 1491, in favour of the old town, 
was preceded by the king’s request, nor 
was it erected into a city and university, 
with the proper privileges, till 1498, by 
Liowever, be these matters 
as they may, and without sifting too nicely 
into the lane age and opinions of 
times. we see by the order of Edward Lil. 
introduced in the course of this volume, 
how these bulls were understood in En- 
cland, in his time, when put im competition 
with the kin g’s constitutional and ancient 
claims. 


Thoush 
pred whe do not give its foul 


those | 


‘More agreeable to English principles is | 


an account subjoined to one of our chroni- 
clers. Sir William Buck claims the title of 
university for the city of London, so des- 


cribing it after divers ancient writers, and | 


not figuratively, 


but literally, and in full 
force. Qur 


four inns 


of court, with tha - 


juste titre etre regarde comme le premies 


lesser dans, Appe rtaining 
Chancery, he designates as callezes 
former of which ‘lectures 1@ ing 
and degrees conferred, 
too, no less than more 
schools and foundations, he callls, jy | 
manner, colleves, their conformity 1 ™ 
exes, in discip line and rules sheing g " 
par ‘ent formerly than now; « fee as 
to use the writers own words, “te 
only those arts which are called i ve 
but also all, or the most part of all 
arts and sciences, proper and fit § for ins 


mo men 


ous and hberal persons, were a: ry. 
this city professed, taught, aud studied” 
thought the city of London (though 
se veral — had not the common hoo 
of a chancel lor) was justly entitled to 1, 
name of a universit y, cu Mm privilegio reg 4 
and I have chosen to refer 10 this writer o | 
account of his chal! enuging the found: soa) r 
universitics rather for kings than popes, | 

‘The imperial lawvers resolutely Maite 
tain, Academiarum auctoritatem ab {m: era. 

tarvibies esse concessam, and it has “i 
more particularly chi lenged for the Uy: 
versity of Paris, that most ancient unit CIS 
ty, from which, judging from the similariy 
of its forms, discipline, and literature, 4 
well as its officers and miavistrates, some 
have concluded that Camb ridge itself Was 
derived, The best writers of “their history 
give it a royal origin. ‘They are proud ¢ 
their Charlemagne. Even when they find 
it first dignified with a pope’s bull, cox 
firming its privileges, it had previously els 
isted, they Say, asa university, 

é Monsieur Crevier correctly marks this 
distinction in regard to the University of 
Paris, a distinction which no less concerns 
those of Oxford and Cambridge: but 
though he resolutely maintains the honour 
of laying r the fonnede ition of the univers sity 
to Charlemagne, in preference of Popes, it 
is under certain restrictions, that he brings 
out his conclusion, Il resulte de tout ce que 
je viens de dire, que Charlemagne duit a 


pere et le premier auteur de l'Universite 
de Paris.—Hist. de Universite de Pars, 
tom. 7. p. 105. Thus have the French !ec 
nine to trace their university to te 

‘ery origin of their monarchy ; and evel 
dation to 
Charlemagne, still claim for it a roval 
founder, Philippe Augustus, Louis ie June, 
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{ntendit 
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much yite 
present $4) 
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o; Louis le Gros.’ 

With regard to the term U niversity, Mr. 
Dyer observes :— 

Schools and U niversities are 
stitutions, aod the difference 
in these particulars. Any one may rs ae 
found a school: and this, according 0 ™ 

success of the teacher and rue 

scholars, may flourish, oF fade away; » 
that the schocl may die with the master, ‘ 
his learning may, ac scording to oer 
stances, travel with him from one place 


r 
t 


e different 
seems [0 


> hand, 

another, A university, on the a ms 
besides being 2 gener al — wis 
5 exp 
ference to literature, as Dr. Caius exp 


it. has its settled endowments, its pe 
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its distinet officers, and ¢s tabu 
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= : ——— — = Ssupesubessomanensauaennnnnelipeneaatnan ttiranhes ates naeaeasnadaantaatieeheaaiuanammmaeniesmenae aren ee —. 
) the Co. — 7 lecrees ai t oprivi anh? . al a} y | i 
Palleces +. vaacistrates, 13 regular degrees se ibe : alking out, coldness in the feet was, I be- broad-chested, owing to the constant and 
vere linen lene, its permane nt rector it hancellon ; er e, the most general complaint. The severe work to which he is brought up. His 
hens ai chi among US, together various weather was certainly much more severe ears are pointed, and the aspect of the 
men ler corporations, or colleges, in one | thanat our last station, and the mean tem- head is somewhat savage. In size a fine 
Calls, a : wer corporation 5 and all .—dropping now | % ature of December was lower than at dog is about the height of the Newfoundland 
formin. 4, hie js pap pal claims, —under the sanction of Lelville Island. Our stove-funnels collect- breed, but broad like a mastutf in every 
veing mare : ' he oval authority.’ ed & Hanerey of ice within them, notwithe- part, except the nose. Lhe hair of the coat 
uf aot _ lined ro resume these volumes, from | standing fires were kept up night and day, ; 1s, in summer as well as in winter, very 
rds, « ‘thar -h we shall, we find, be able to extract | so that it was frequently requisite to take long, but during the cold season, a solt 
Called |ikon. ich ‘ateresting matter, we will for the th em down in order to break and melt the downy under covering is found, w hich does 
t of al = : eset say, — ice out of them, as it collected in the same not appear in warm w eather. Young dogs 
fit for inc a (To be continued.) form as the pulp ofa cocoa-nut lies within are put into harness as soon as they can 
ie sal ;, its shell. | walk, and beimg ted up, soon acquire a 
‘ ub " we rnal of Capt. G. F Si | Among the Eskimaux the principal labour habit of pulling, in their attempts to recover 
r (th; The private « 7 de volves on the softer sex :— their liberty, or to roam in quest of their 
Hough jr; of Hl. M.S. Hecela, ‘during a recenl Voy- | ‘The women, besides making the clothes mothers. When about two months old, 
common ceaf Discovery under Capt. Parry, | for themselves, their husbands, and chil- | t . he sled 
Dtitled tg | 4 Concluded from p. 215.) or themse ve s, their husbands, and chil- they are put into the sledge with the grown 
idegio me (Conclud | dren, have also to prepare the materials. dogs, and sometimes eight or ten little ones 


this writer LEAVING geography and hydrography, as- | The hunter conceives that he has done his | are under the charge “of some steady old 
Mer 6 iQ . 


foundat; tronomny, and the other sciences, to Capt. | duty in killing the animals whose skins are | animal, where, with frequent and sometumes 
mn popes Parry, Capt. Lvon takes the more amusing | to be dressed, and therefore does not offer | cruel beatings, they soon receive a compe- 
part of f the S| ibject, as will be seen by our | the slightest assistance in p! ‘eparing them. | tent cducation, E very dog | is distinguished 


Otel mai ihe 
mM ab [myer : previuus extrac ts descriptive of the manners } W hene ‘ver his boots or dress beconie wet, 
< i pel 


it has be an pecull arities Of the Eskimaux, of whom | the wife scrapes the water from them, rubs | tion of it has an effect as instantaneous as 
for the Uy. fw more anecdotes remain to be related, | and supples the leather, and dries them over | an application of the whip, which instru- 
ient univers. eaanity to dumb animals ts an Eskimaux | the lamp. Should the boots, shoes, or | me ne is of an immense length, having a lash 
the similar yirtue—a circumstance pie will endear | gloves of parchment seal-skin become stitt | of trom eighteen to twenty-four feet, while 
literature. « hem to that Smithfield reformer, the ho- | by being laid aside for a time, they are then | the handle is of one foot only. W ith this, 


by a particular name, and the angry repeti- 


ds % we ve y ‘, 
strates io nourable member tor Galway. Capt. chewed until soft by the women “and girls. | by throwing it on one side or the other of 
: « ’ hie } nad ~~ . . 
ve itself w: Lyon says :— | In preparing skins, vreat part of the fat and | tt 1e leader, and repeating Certain words, the 
‘thom Listas ‘On the 16th, Captain Parry visited me | oil is first sucked trom them ; they are then | animals are guided or r stopped, Wah-aya, 


with a fine team of dogs, which he had | repeatedly scraped and rubbed between the | a-ya, whooa, to the right. A-wha, a-wha, 
purchased from the Eskimauy ; and much | hands, and in summer are stretched by pegs | a- whut, to. the left. A-look, turn, and 
tothe credit of their former masters, they | on the cround: in winter they are laced | wooa, stop. When the sledge i 1S stopped, 
stipulated, when selling them, that they | over a hoop, and exposed to the heat of the | they are all taught to lie down, by throwing 
shyuld not be killed, as had been done in lamps. When deer-skins are prepared so es e whip vently over their hacks: and they 


are proud ¢ 
hen they find 
"s bull, con. 
reviously ey. 





| . 
y marks ths two instances hy sone of our people. Inone | as to resemble shamoy leather, the only vill remain in this position even for hours, 
University of of these cases, the man who bought the dog | preparation, after the usual ser aping and we their master returns to them, 
5 concens | hed the native who sold it to assist hint in | drying, is by chewing, rubbing between the ‘Such of the natives as have not a sufh- 


ridge: het skinning it when dead, and for that purpose | hands, and ultim: itely scrub bi ng with sand I cient number of dozs to draw a sledge are 
» the hens puta knife into his hand; but the poor fel- | and urine: while damp, a second scraping | followed to the Mavokpok by all which be- 
» esiemie nw, with anobleness of feeling which [| is given, aud on drying, the skin assumes aj long to them, A walrus is frequently drawn 
of Popes, t | sould hot have supposed in his nature, | beautiful appearance. . | | aloug by three or four of them, and seals are 
at he brings threw it from him, and, without answerit by ‘The women prepare bird skins also by | sometimes carried home in the same man- 
tout ce que " word, walked away Iu contempt. - | they make whalebone | ner, though | have, in some instances, seen 
agne duit a Inthe second winter the crews Gi [not | pots, ivory ornamcats, gear tor bows, fishe | a dow bring home the greater part of a seal 
le premier ear the cold quite so well as the first, but rn fine s, harness for dogs, &c. &c. They | tn pa nniers placed across his back. This 
l'Universite Capt. Lyon, who had made the extraordi- | also have an ingenious h ethod of making | mode of conveyance is often used in the 
} 


sucking and drying; 


| 

> de Paris, miry and almost sudden change from the | lamps and cooking-pots of flat) slabs of | summer, and dogs also carty skins or fure 
‘rench Leen ottest to the coldest climate on the globe, |} stone, which they cement together by a} niture overland to the sledges, when their 
-psity to the suffered less than the rest. Ile says:— | CO} npositi m of seal’s blood applied warm, | masters are going on any expedition, 
- and eve ‘At our first t quarters: my cloth ngs with | the vessel being held at the seme time over | a5 ogg miizht be sup yposed that in socolda 
mdation to he exception of a thicker jack ct, % s the the flame ofa lamp, which dries the } luster | limate these animals bad peculiar periods 
it a roval lesa had worn re a the summer. I! to the har — of astone. Were | to at-| of gestation, like the wild creatures; but on 
‘s le Jeune, never exceeded one pair of thin worsted | te npt enumer ating all the is tances of in- the contrary, they bear young at every sea- 

‘tockings, neither did I find it requisite, un- | genuity in these women, [ should fatl to ex- | son of th e year, and seldom exceed five ata 





ue Weather was wiidy, to wear either | press them properly, aiid shall theretore | litter. In December, with the thermome- 


Sale it coat or comforter when walking out, borrow the words of the accurate Crantz, ter 40° below zere - the femules were, In se- 

jifferent il- there were two or three others equally in- | who savs. vol. i. p.154, The women per- veral instances, in heat, Cold has very 
Orn bla : : ’ < . . “d a: . . : ; of iy . , > - - a ¥ > 

ems [0 Msivie to the cold as myself; but the | form the offices of butchers, cooks, tanners, little elect on these animals, for although 


ersity, Mr. 








ay raise of “ange of climate had an effect Ou me, | seinpstresses, trulors, and shoe-makers, the dogs at the liuts slept within the snow 
Jing to the Which [ believe was not exper ienced by the | furnished only with a crooked knife, in the , passages, mine at the ships had no shelter, 
umber of strand which was, that the hair from ny | shape of a crescent, several large and small | but lay longside, with the thermometer at 
away; 8 body rey vularly moulied, if L mav be excused | needles, a thimble (of leather), and their 42° and 44%, and with as litthe concern as 
master, of Ne expression, and was renewed two or | own teeth, with which they stretch the the weather had been mild. 

» circum “ree tunes; even in the summer followi: iv, | leather in tanning a nd currying.” ‘I tound, by several experiments, that 
e place {0 and this seneeal winter , the process stu] cone Oy the C. skimat 1x dog S C': ap L. L Vou sive s t! ree of my dogs co! uli l draw ne on a 
ther hand, “aued, althous sh in a sli shter degree. My |! an interesting account, which he is well sledee, wei vhing * 100 [bs., at the rate of one 
m, in ree eat all this t time was better than I had enabled to Sie 4 as he had a team of eleven. mile in six MINULES 5 and as a pi ‘oof of the 
s exp one joyed for so long a period. But, to fine animals aa - | | sr noth of ‘h well-grown . yr my —— 
es pe i ohaheg. vloolik, We ail now telt the ab- . ¢ The forin ot tae Fskimaux Gog Is very drew 106 +08. sing, an d to the same dis- 
stabilset © Necessity of putting on additional | similar to that of our shepherds dogs in| tance ia eight minutes. Whocver h s had 

thin ny: both while helow. and when Pnvland, hor he is mat Tytys 1 end the patience to read this account, w a laug Mr 
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at my introducing my team so frequently in 
a prof ssed acco int of F UX dogs vene- 
rally; but I can only offer as my excuse, the 
merits of my poor acted with which | 
have often, with one or two persons he- 
sides myself, on the sledve, returned home 
from the Fury, a distance of near a mile, in 
pitchy darkness, and amidst c louds of snow 
drift, entirely under the care of those trusty 
servants, who, with their noses down to the 
snow, have galloped on board entirely di- 
ected Ly their sense of smelling. Had they 
erred, or been at all 


skim 


restive, no buman 
means could have brought us on board unti! 
the return of clear weather 

mile in four minutes and thirty seconds, 
drawing a heavy sledge fullofmen. I stop- 
ped to time them; but had I ridden they 


would have gone equally fast: in foct, I 
afterwards found that ten dogs took five 
minutes to go over the same space. Atter- 


wards, in carrying stores to the Fury, one 
mile distant, nine dogs drew 1611 Ibs. in 
the space of nine minutes! My sledge w 
on wooden runners, neither shod nor iced : 
had they been the latter, at least 4) lbs. 
might have been added rhe every dog, 

Hospitality, as well as humanity, is 
Eskimaux virtue :— 

© OF this virtne,’ Says Capt. Lyon, we had 
a most convincing proof in the iseetme st 
we received when, strangers wet and cold, 
we found shelter fora might in their tents, 
July 16th, 1822. On that occasion, both 
sexes gave up their clothes and bedding for 
our use, warming us, hauling our boat over 
the ice, and assisting us in every way, and 
in the kindest manner. ‘The women in par- 
ticular, though insuilerably dirty, and cover- 
ed with train oil, showed the greatest ten- 
derness and solicitude for 


ali 


our comfort, 
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| through the 
* At another time, seven ofiny dogs ran al who have never risen again, 
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though subsequently they were too apt to | 


any thu: 


. 


wanted 
Once 


remind us, whenever they 
of the shelter they had 
An Eskimaux 1s equally hospitable as an 
Arab, and whatever food he 
free to all who enter. [le never eats with 
rs, but by his manner « 
is that they are welcome. i 

ole pt seven or eight tines, without another 
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Visitors Have 


V uropean, Ih cit fiercnt iuts: ail IDVaPIAQuUs 
have met with the same attention: my pro- 
' 4 - 4 
perly was Té espec ted bys i cs, €ven 
thouvh berveed by others; the best seat wi 
i ~ 
> } ‘ ‘ ess) aay Po ae ae 
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cauing it. e330 a} eres | Lik if ail thi ) pt ) Oe la 
ed from motives of pure HOsp Lila. Vy, il iu 
hext day ter¢ i eis 4 8 ai | al Ls GY } 
’ . . > . 
bit of moss, l was required te pay tor it, 
Ms . } ' 1, ‘ ° 7? +} ’ ’ °. ’ ; 
hesidcs Wiritial CVECTY CCLTTIES Did TERY POosessia) 
Ro FF ’ i ° 
was pegged of me. 
T} he ! ’ } vt ’ ) \y ya? fu ¢ 
sie se ‘ tte. hi ‘' p eat prope ssSat ¥ LQ) 
! ' c ' 9 ay | ’ ‘ r) 
I mmible *tuey are aiso cneratly wonest, cone 


sideriuyg the stron tent) Cations 
tiey are, 
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_ + es = or e 
sift Ot SLichls nein, 
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} 1 es + ] t } 
wrcarc OCYrvars, ail rerativu je is not ony rare, 


baey | ovlent her geannte oe . — nae - a 
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they are zood tempered, and appear inca- 
ble a ‘ 
pable of revenve :--— 
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Coureve, and that too in an eminen 
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dare to face the terrific Polar bear, and 


} it . ° md 1 


, °F 
even to kill itdiu single combat, with only 
the assistance of t! ey me "Ss. there is an 


independent mares sexpression in the coun- 
tenance and person of an Eskimanx, which 
is highly dhies *. The firm walk, erect 
head, and unbendine ey e, all denote a man 
who feels confident of bine if, An insen- 
sibility of danger is acquired also in ventur- 
ing winongst young or loose ice, which hy “y 
change of wind or unseen ruption, mighit 
carry thei to certain starvation and death 
at sea. This very indifference bas, however, 
been the means of many inen having fallen 
ice, and some few women also, 
and whose 
pamnines have told the story of their fate.’ 

Of t he mi arrlages ot the fs! IMAUX, and 
their estimation of the sex, Capt. Lyon 
gives a singular and a revolting picture :— 

‘Itisa very ae custom for parents to 
betroth their children in infaney, and this 
compact | sie sudetinel. thi ec parties, 
whenever they are inclined, and abl 
keep house, may begin living as man and 
wife. ‘Thus it is that so many very young 
couples are seen, and that our arrival 
the means of some marriages being made in 


bee enriched b y our presents of household 
and: “hunting furniture. The husband, 


though young, is sulla manly person, and a 
wood hhuater; but the wife, in two or threc 
lustances, could not be above twelve or 
thirteen years of age, and to all appearance 
a mere child, Where previous engagements 
are not made, the men select wives amongst 
their relatives or paying but 
| little regard to be: aus} of tace > and as to 
person, that is e jually out of the question, 
naturally prefer youthful fe- 
aes Se will connect 
ves with old widows, as being more 
sxilicd 1h} household dutis Sy and Leiter 


em oy 4 sae ot mare } ane > . ‘ 
eare of their mutual comforts. I 


CODEN! iS, 
MICH 
ales; but tue 


able 


to take 


cabnot prece ‘nd to euess at what are the re- 
gtisite qualifications of a woman in the eye 
ofan Eskimaux, independent of her skill in 
housewifery. here is decidediy no cere- 
moav by which married people are connect- 
ed, and I am ewte unable to distinguish 


in what a wife diifers from a concubine 
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toecre are som tb di2 Cat Situation, as 
DOTH, tor Cue Cine, rece CHC Sane title. 
] | 
iT never, however, observed a man living | 
| ‘ ° . . ’ j 
it) ils > by} i ]' &. ~ 1! S i aia i\ vit! i t11) ' 
} } } - i be a | 
: tf tw re. | Sas wmiy so Consyrik ide I 
" } 
1 ! 2 4 } 
but bl could hear of no mstances of men 
' od } 
¥ nore than two wives; the creater | 
i Lis iP midecd (ji those WO wiieW had but | 
. > ? | 
one. Divorced womeu are frequent, 7 
they soon, by mariivace, or olherwise, form | 
} - 1 
+} ‘ y) ’ : } " ane i Liev ) 
, 4) 1 COiit) VIO1S YY JUIWS Vo bet Lach € : 
| trian . 7 14} = . 1) en a 
} friends 1430) STOOL z) iit } lure equ Aiy well | 
' * . | 1 oe a > 
} with those feniaies who bave hyiurst ANGS 5 but 
fost Yo ls the} ‘ate 
: 2abtiCs or want of IiChds, Scars their fate, 
] , er? } } , 2 - z 
fandaitthey are unable by prostituton to 
a ae ' 7 5 are a 
| support themselves, they are ieft to starve | 
le ous iii ent ye 
with them children. Cousiis are Giiowed to 
marry, but aman will not d two sisters. 
\ ’ * 1. , r+ 7 ‘ - } ’ re yf . yyGirl »)* 
SOTR OF QAUsNlCrHiN-lAW Goes NOU CONSsIler 
Oe) ' a reg ee oe = 
palliier Ul GiiCVvelb- Vo ib tue agit of rela- 
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s that by adoption, for there are f; 
lies which have not ONE or two 
their proper prog 


CY fam: 


“~ 
80 nt 4 
“~ 


Sons, ny being Ay, 


inanner adopted by others, A weak. te 
will, in this manner, take fine ten 
under his protection, and js thereby _ 
of being supported 1 in his old age, edie 
Ing good assistance, while yet }j nat 


hunter, This curious com NeXlon binds 4 
parties as firmly together as the ties of bg 
and an adopted son, if senior to he 
nature, is the heir to all the family riches 
This exchange of children is frequently Ma 
between families already related or Pe 
ed, and I am aware of but one se 
a girl being Tegoo-wa-glia, while hep nat 
ral parents were alive, 

‘ The women are treated well, and rarely, 

if ever, beaten; are never COMpelled tp 





work, and are always allowed an equal ax 


thi rity in hous chold affairs with the meq, 


Though a p hlegmatic people, the Eskimau 


may be said to treat them With fondness 
and young ¢ mp ies are frequently seen rub. 
bins Nos CS, their favourite mark ot affection, 
W ith an air of tenderness. Yet even thow 
men and women who scem most fond ¢ 
each other, have no scruples on the scoreoi 
mutual infidelity, and the husband is will; 
ly a pander to lis own shame. A womay 
details her intrigues to her husband with 
the most perfect unconcern, and will alw 
answer to any charge of the kind made le. 
fore a numerous assemblage of people. 
Iiusbands prostitute wives, brothers sisteis, 
and parents daughters, without showing the 
least signs of shame. It is considered es 
tremely friendly for two men to exchange 
wives fora day or two, and the request is 


Ng- 


sometimes made by the women themselves, 
These extraordinary civil: ities, although 
known, are never talked ef, and 3 are Coll* 


trived as secretly as possible. 

‘ Even the very early age of a female is 
not considered, either by herself or her 
wretched companions, who are all equally 
willing to assist in bringing her forward. lo 
this di eplurable state of morals and como 
decency, it is extraordinary that in general 
conversation not an immodest wo! rd or af 
eure enn be detected; when men and 
women are nlXC d together, and in dancing 
part ies, the fe males have a seat 


or singing 

apart, tue ¢ onduct of both sexes being es 
remely decorous.’ 7 
Of their faneral customs our author gve 

the following account: 
‘The dead are in most cases carrie 

throuch the window, In preference to the 

floor ota SUOW hut, whicl lly citer thr ee (a's 


’ forsaken, at 
Ol in yUrbing have expired, is wee ! 


. qd reased 
east by the 0 of which the aece 


ad formed a The body is alwayt 
ascatea | i ‘ par 1») se 

a re ] I t Cc lot CS ana ue 
ce} itr resseca in} its ICD us 


ut on their gloves, 


] 
r Hau. A 


We this otlice | 


‘nostri, 5 with skin UO 


perform 
aud stop the 
wan or two then drag the are be tare 
cround to the lace where it is to be —_ 
where it is then laid on its back. A sled 


llabh 
ine 
a ay 
r used on these occé isons, aud , 


is neve 
’ i Ly ames aul 
dogs are tied up; but tacy me po . 
. « - io. 1 . at ce ; 
fo and disinter Luc body, ane “Jichtly 
4 . av niVv Se eae é 
uniuterruptedly, it bemg OFF 
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Jover with snow 1 winter, aud in 
~~ but little better sheltered by a few 
sgmimer It is customary to place weapons 
a ve ofa man; cooking-pots, beads, 
“ue Fre are in the same manner laid near 
shat fa woman, and are never removed, It 
“ extrnordinary, that with this apparent 
2 the Eskimaux are quite regard- 
ies of the borly when it has once | ven 
worered; and the nearest relations wil. sot 
; or it again, even tl they see that the dogs 
eed id are devouring it: this we 

be actually the case. 


have dug up 3! 

aye kuown tO 

hi I learnt that there 
1 


‘ It was lo 1g before ; ; 
aasarule for laying the bodies of the dead, 
sccording to their age. Tatants have their 
eet placed towards the rising sun, or east; 
hlf-grown children, south-east; men and 
somen in their prime, with their feet to the 
yeridian sen; middle-azed persons, to the 
south-west 5 and very old people, the re- 
verse of children, or West. 

‘The survivors visit the graves, at least 
ame few have been observed to do so, and 
tlk with the deceased, who they suppose 
istens attentively to all that is said. ‘The 
gual way is to walk round the grave in the 
direction of the sun, and to chant forth in- 
quires as to the welfare of the departed 
soul; whether it has reached Aad-lee, or 
theland of spirits? ifit has plenty of food, 
Wwe. &e.; at each question stopping at the 
head of the grave, and repeating Man-nuk- 
l-roo, Tee-wuy-loo-maan (slowly spoken) 
—Ay-putt-pa-ghit? Ay-putt-pa-ghit? (very 
rapidly spoken).’ 

The Eskimaux believe in a future state, 
bat have no kind of religious worship; and 
the only thing approaching to it, that our 
toyavers olservecl, was, that once or twice, 
when the natives slept in any number in 
apt. Lyon’s cabin, and frequently when 
he passed the night in their huts, one of 


knives, 


attention, 


the senior men no sooner awoke in the 
morning than he commenced a low mono- 


tonous song while he lay in bed. Thus it 
will be seen that this rude and uncultivated 
rice possess many of the virtues of civili- 
dation, and few of the vices of savaze life: 
aid as furnishing us with many curious 
and highly interesting traits of a people of 
whom so little is known, Capt. Lyon’s work 
isvery valuable. 
———s+@> 
Best or, Rew cttons and 


Thoughts for Youth, Maturity, and Ave. 

. Emo. pp. 240. London, 1624. 
We no sooner took up this book than we 
vetermined On a pun, but, on reading the 
Metice, found ourselves anticipated by the 
, thor, who assures us that his work is sent 
‘orth to the world with the Best Intentions. 
ihe volume, which is very well cot up, and 
does much credit to the taste of Mr. Boys, 
ei thoughts, which have at various 
tetlty aecnt to the author, ona great di- 
ligious. fe in yects. A strong moral or re- 
the aoe ig characterises the whole ; 
aiichie — of the author are those of an 
they ‘are i ee mind, and are what 
thoughts hi ended to be, reflectious and 
which all the youth, maturity, and ay 
tse classes may read with plea- 


Tnéentions : 


Cc. 


—— 








sure and advantage. The thoughts are 
clothed in correct, often forcible and gene- 
rally elegant, language, and, as such, may 


rr 


heart. 


ew <8 ee ee 
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say, “Ile is dead;” and now his body, 
which but a moment since, animated by the 


a soul, possessed all the sensitiveness of hu- 
instruct the mind while they amend the | 


man nature, felt all its wants, was endued 


With these remarks we close our} with all its faculties, was alive to joy and 


criticism, and give a few extracts taken at | sorrow, to pleasure and to pain, is but a few 
random, from the three hundred and thirty | particles of dust, shaped ta wonder, but first 


articles of which the volume consists, !y 
way of exemplification :_— 
*‘ Gaming.—Gaming is one of the most 


pernicious practices, and yet few are more , stant that 


enticing and bewitching; a man gains, he 
gains more, and he looks torward to the ab- 
solute possession of immense wealth; he 


| calculates of certainty on the foundation of 


a et 


| 


| 
| 


deceit, and because he has gained once, 


and yet a second time, bethinks himself se- | 
Now he 


loses once, but fascination whispers it is but | 


cure in the favouritisin of Fortune. 


once: he still loses, the storm gathers round 
its victim, and he js still unconscious of his 
danger; he now risks all his possession, 
and his possession is in an instant flown 


| from the power of his grasp; he loses every 





ee 


thing—he is in absolute misery and dis | 
wr, he is lust, | 
his spirits fail, his fortune is vanished, lis 


; he sinks into nothi 


quietude 
fond expectations of immense wealth are 
passed like a dream, and now he is peany- 
less. Still he retains that curse of habitual 


propensity to this sad delusion; he scrapes | 


from evcry corner the pittance of his goods, 
aud them also he saerifices at the shrine of 
the uncertain idol,—he becomes in actual 
want, and dies with the must ayonised teel- 
ings of rezret for his past folly.’ 

‘ Life—In what a state of uncertainty 
and indecision we exist! rise in the 
morning, we lay our plans for the ensuing 


Ts 
vec 


| day, and almost see them, in jimagination, 
] ’ S 
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completed betore they are commenced— 
sometimes a straw interveves and changes 
the course of the whole stream—unexpected 
circumstances arise, and our opinions aud 
ideas experience a change ; our hopes flac- 
tuate; at one time every prospect brigitens 
—at another, all the sky is obscured with 


portentous clouds, and perhaps cach of 


these in some degree produces, and is the 
necessary though unseen consequence of the 
other,—so limited is our foresight—so ca- 
pricious our wills—so full of waywardiess 
our inclinations—and so littl are we ac- 
quainted with what the goodness and power 
of God shall ordain to happen. There 
only one point to which we should always 
tend—the glory of God and our inheritance 
hereafter; there is only onc path to that 
point— other iatlers require our attention 
at stated periods, and deservedly so, for 
“he that will not work, neither should he 
eat;’ but all these things, if we consult our 
truest comtort and bliss, will be subservient 
to the one thing needful—Is not tins the 
plincipal thing? whatever external circum- 
stances may produce, attention to thts 
vrand end of life should never fail, for peace 
is its reward.’ 

‘ Death.—Dead!—what is it? what ts 
the meaning of that one short word? whi- 


Is 


ther does the consequence of it extend, 
from what point does its importance begat 
, ; ge ae ha” ET 

in what consists its powerful appeal? We 


i . =! rltie 
| re 1? big 


their native appearance—but 


where is the soul which so lately tenanted 


- 
. 


this mouldering frame of earth? The in- 
made the proclamation of death, 
truth, separated it from the clay, and it en- 
| tered into the regions of eternity; that in- 
i stant finally determined the period of its 
| probation, according to the employment of 
iwhich shall be the sentence of—* Come, 
ye beloved of my father,” or * Depart from 
mie, ye cursed,” which, at the great and glo- 
rious day of the Lord, shall be pronounced 
on every saul created, from Adam to the 
i dast-born child of earth. What mortal be- 
ing then, though his imagination be stretch- 
ed to the utmost pitch, even as a tight- 
drawn cord that is ready to burst asunder 
with its extension, can conceive the thou- 
sandth partof the importance attached to 
that moment, when we say “ He as dead.” 
Every thought, every wandering unagina- 
tion, every false and unwary conception, 
every action, every word, every look, mo- 
tive, and intention, bear upon this point; 
all that has gone before is centered here ; 
thists the barrier which all mast pass, this 
is the spot where the roads divide ; some 
pass to the right, others to the left, never, 
| never more to return. Its consequence is 
certaluly infinite, its commencement fre- 
quently is sudden, we all know thus far; we 
all know that every one of us has anaudivi- 
| dual interest in obtaining the favour and 
4 the justly-meritcd displeasure or 
neaven; we all know that we have some ta- 
i leat given to us,—one may have Ins allote 
himeut ten, another five, and another one, 
‘but all have a portion; and we farthe: 
) know, at least all that are Christians do, 
that whether it be litthe or much Jf it be 
| only used with our best endeavours to ats 
(right application, through the merits and 
| mediation of Jesus Christ our Lord, a will- 
} 


| avoid 


ing, honest, and faithful heart will be re- 
ceived in licu of perfection; a humble and 
contrite spurt God will not despise. Do 
| what we will, plan and execute, build aud 
pull down, raise and lay low, exalt the mind 
through the gospel to Ifeaven, or by its sa- 
crifice at the shrine of worldly temptation 
tread it down below the level of a brute, do 
/we our duty to our best, or do it not, still all 
are hastening to the grave, and by our suc- 
cecding generations it will soon be said of 
us now bving, of each of us, Ae es dead, 
Idleness.—~—tdleness is a two-fold sin; it 
het ouly destroys tune and prevents propel 
employment, but isthe most certain method 
of receiving easily the suggestions of that 
, wicked spirit who watclics every opportu- 
unity when the mind Is vacant tou endeavour 
to instil into the heart thoughts subservient 
to the world, and which render the soul 
more liable to eternal perdition ; if through 
the of Satan 
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the same time that we repent our negli- 
gence has suffered them, not to entertain 
the recollection of them.’ 

Such are a few of the reflections of this 
moral and amiable writer, whose works we 
heartily recommend to our readers. 

——- 4 > 
Pvems on Sacred Subjects. To which are 
added, Several Miscellaneous { Poems}. By 

Ricuarp Ryan. 12mo. pp. 93. Lon- 

don, 1824. 

Mr. Ryan, of whom we have before made 
honourable mention, feeling assured that no- 
thing is so durably impressed upon the memo- 
ry as poetry, is anxious to render his muse 
subservient to the purposes of virtue. To fail 
in such a cause would not be discreditable, 
while to succeed would be praise enough 
for any reasonable man. ‘The first part of 
Mr. Ryan’s work is devoted entirely to sa- 
cred subjects, and consists of a series of 
poems on Scripture passages, or events, 
many of which are versified with consider- 


‘THE WANDERER’S LAMENT. 


‘O’er Erin’s lofty mountain 
I saw the splendid sun arise, 
And gild each vale and fountain 
That sparkled in the sunny dyes. 
But ah! no beam, whose splendour 
Illum’d the wood or waters’ foam, 
Could yield a ray so tender, 
As when I saw it o’er my home. 


‘IT watch’d the moonlight trembling 
O’er every hill and valley fair,— 
’T was sweet, but not resembling 
The lustres that I’ve gaz’d on there. 
I saw each star arising, 
As oft at midnight’s hour I'd roam ; 
But none, whose calm uprising 
Was priz’d as that that’s o'er my home. 


‘The birds that seek the bowers, 
When Flora decks the dewy plain, 
Rove on their destin’d hours, 
And seek their native homes again : 
But I, though sorrows sting me, 
And shadows cross where’er I roam, 
No wing shall fiud to bring me 





able skill, ease, and elegance, not unfre- 
quently mixed with a degree of ruggedness, 
which seems quite incompatible with the 
general good taste the author displays. To 
the religious poems are added others of a_ 
miscellaneous but moral character, some of | 
which are certainly pretty. Two of these 
pieces we shall select : — 


‘THE SEASONS; A HYMN. 


‘ Oft have I seen the langhing Spring 
Shed her rich blessings o’er the Earth, 
While, born beneath her fragrant wing, 
Sprung Beauty forth, and Love and Mirth. 


‘ But Spring soon fled, and Summer then 
Her genial heats diffus’d around, 
And Nature’s wildest roughest glen 
Was by her hand with verdure crown’d. 


Sweet Summer, too, alas! was doom’d 
To quit the rich and smiling plain ; 
For while in fruitfulness she blooin’d, 
Autumn began her glorious reign. 


‘But Autumn’s sun soon ceas’d to burn, 
And clouds, which roll’d athwart the sky, 
Declar’d that Winter and his urn 
In viewless icy car was nigh. 


} 
! 
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‘When Winter came, the gorgeous sun 
Turn’d pale, and seem’d to wait his doom, 
And all that late so radiant shone, 

Now sunk in Winter’s joyless tomb. 


ee 


‘Thus blooming is Life’s early spring ; 
For Nature on each path bath shed | 
Her smiles, and Pleasure seeks to fling 
Her garlands round each youthful head. 


‘ My spring has fled, and summer now 
Rich o’er my youthful cheeks doth breathe, 
And soon to deck this gladsome brow, 
Autumn her holiest sweets will wreathe. 


‘Yet, ere dim Winter’s gloomy birth, 
Or Age destroy this cheek of bloom, 
Oh ! I may press my mother Eartb, 
And quit this vain world for the tomb. 


‘ Then, let me, Lord, at whose command, 
Summer and Spring and Winter roll, 
Praise, while I’ve life, th” Almighty hand 
That spans the world from pole to poie. 


‘ At morning's light, Lord of all space,— 
I'll praise Thee; and at close of even; 
Then lend me, Lord, some ray of grace, 
To light my trembling steps to Heav’n.’ 





Once more to fields of youth and home.’ 
-_—HAdso—— 


An Exposure of the Falluey of the Hamil- 
tonian System. By Joun Hoover Harr- 
NOLL. 8vo. pp. 33, London, 1824. 


| ENeMIFS as we are to every species of 
quackery, we could Jaugh at rather than 


despise an ingenious impostor; such, how- 
ever,is not Mr. Hamiitoun—for of his system 
of teaching language, as he calls it, the little 
that is good is not new, and what is new is 
not good. He comes last we believe from 
the land of wooden nutmegs, and pretends 
—impudently pretends— to teachthe French 
language perfectly in forty-eight hours; or 
ten thousand words in ten hours. ‘This isa 
match avainst time with a vengeance, and 
outdoes Prince Hohenlohe in the best of 
his miracles; indeed, Mr. Hamilton consi- 
siders his system a miracle. 

Believing, as Johnson said of Macpherson’s 
Ossian, that Mr. Hamilton’s system was an 
lunposture, we were not very anxious to ap- 
pear even among the dupes he drew to- 
gether at his lectures; Mr. Hartnoll, how- 
ever, the author of the pamphlet before us 
ventured to brave the ridicule of gullability 


that might attach to his auditors, and actu- 
_ally repaired to the London ‘Tavern, to hear 
this transatlantic oracle. 


He found him a 
bustl.nz self-important personage — very 
sparing of every thing like talent, and 
very unsparing in his attacks on our 
academic institutions. Afier expatiating 
very largely on his merits and the demerits 
of others, he proceeded to develop his 
plan, and give a lesson at the rate of a | 
thousand words an hour, ‘£ Atthe expira- 
tion of the lesson, which lasted above half | 
an hour, instead of having taught five hun- | 
dred words, he had only read and caused to | 
be repeated the diminutive number of | 
forty.’ 

At a subsequent lecture at the Green 
Man, Blackheath, Mr. Hartnoll, whe had 
attempted tu undecetve ir. Hamilton’s 
auditors at the London Tavern, again at- 
tended, when a Mr. Corney attacked Mr. 
Hamilton's system, charging him, ‘ 1st, With 
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holding forth deceptive promises 
acquisition of languages, . 
gross injustice towards those enwaged 

instruction of youth. And Srila 
having but a superficial knowin 
the princ:ples of composition,’ a, 
defence Mr. Hamilton made di 

appear ; but, in order to ound a 
such interruptions at his next — 
at the London Tavern, - 


| Mr. Ham; 
provided ?—what!—a refutation ry 


$ to, 
2ndly, Wa 


objections to his system ?—No: the poli 
) H 4 e | , 
As Mr. Hartnoll had no opportunity of. 


masking Mr. Hamilton’s system in ublie 
he appeals to the press, and in a aie 
pamphiet has so handJed Mr. Hamilton an 
his system, as to render it Very necessary 
that that gentleman should make some reply 
before he can reasonably calculate ON In 
suring public opinion in favour of hjs a 
tem, which Mr. Hartnoll contends is neitie, 
new, good, or successful; and he challenoe. 
Mr. Hamilton to the proof, 
—— +o > 


A Dictionary of Quotations from the Britis 
Poets. In three Parts. Part the Second: 
Blank Verse. By the Author of the 
Peerage and Baronetage Chart, &¢. 
12mo. pp. 355. London, 1824, 

Tre first part of this work, which consisted 

of quotations from Shakspeare, has already 

been favourably noticed in The Literary 

Chronicle. The indexes.of Ayscough and 

Twiss, with the several collections. of the 

beauties of the great bard, had rep. 

dered it a task of no great difficulty, 
though one that certainly required taste. 

The volume before us is, however, one of 

great labour, combining as it does the 

choicest and most apposite extracts ou some 
hundreds of subjects, from the best English 
writers, in blank verse, ancient or moder, 
including some of the finest passages from 

Lord Byron’s poems, The selection ismade 

with great judgment, and the work not oily 

forms a very agreeable lounge-book, but 
may be considered as_ the literary mans 
vade-mecum. 


lenges 
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ORIGINAL. 


LETTER FROM THE KING OF THE 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronic. 
‘A chield’s amang you taking notes, 
And faith, he’ll prent it.’ —-BUBNS. 


aoe 








| SIR, 


Do not ask me how I chanced 
on the following document :—not that, 
if you were inquisitive, Iam not pre- 
pared to account satisfactorily tor it, but 
i hate telling an old story; and you 
know very well that every possible 
means of lighting upon any possibe 
MS, has been so repeatedly doled fort 
on so many occasions that the nade trut 
itself would appear stale. Therefore - 
shall not now delay to give it yore 
must be content to take it as It IS, - , 
out hearing how his majesty ung 
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' id a crown-piece 
rae), wrapped round a cre I 


iesigned for the managers of that nota- 
. ae classical entertainment, the 


—how they flung it away 


‘antoccin!, : | 
or after extracting the tangible 
soatents, — how my cheesemonger’s 


gastepapermongen's boy = it ~~ 
how it came to me TOUNG all a pound o 

ald Cheshire, —and how puzzled | was to 

make it out, fur It was originally indited 

a his majesty 'S native language,—and 

how I traced it to the fountain head ,— 

and what ado I had to get it done into 

English, and all the rest of it. 1 will 

pot tell you a word of this, but let you 

see the thing yourself, because I am re- 
slved toshow that I am not what the 
neighbours call me—a GOSSIP. 
—_——— 
THE LETTER. 

Tumehamehoe, otherwise Rihoo Rihoo, King 
of the Sandwich Islands, to his good ser- 
sunt at Wahoo, the deputed governor. 

Tug mighty one has guided us safe 

over the great water into the land of thie 

whites— 

We have yet done nothing as * * * 
** * came over with, but * * * soon, 
and look to prosper :— 

How do our subjects like of our ab- 
sence? Before I give you any intelli- 
rence of this strange and ingenious but 
barbarous people, | have some orders 
tomake; sce them speedily fulfilled : 
Rimeho I observed laughing when I 


% 


ist habited myself in [European cose | 
tume; | had not then, in the hurry of 


my departure, time to see justice done 
upon him, but do thou presently have 
him seized and burned by a slow fire, 
a a warning to those who heed not the 
ceremony of courts. Also, if the com- 
plaint of scarcity still continue to reach 


ine ear, let the towns be numbered, | 
and every ninth person slain, and every | 
child that is born, male or female, let 


It be destroyed, until plenty 
ness Are again established. Shrink not, 

vut fulfil the council I give thee. 
Cam here in the great city of the 
English, We have taken up our abcde 
a very splendid palace, in a place 
called the Adelphi. ‘The chieftain who 
oWOs It is named Osborn. While the 
(ueen is playing at whist, and smoking 
“Segar, I shall tell you all I have seen 
a this extraordinary people, during the 
- days which 1 have spent among 
“em, 
_ We were obliged to exchange all our 
rt and provide ourselves with 
rl uch is current here. It 
© different metals, gold, silver, and 
On every one of these is a 


Opper, 
Mar’ a ; 
'Shead stamped, a king’s, as [ have 





all succeeding sovereigns. 


and happi- | 


is of 


been told. What the reason of this is, 
no cne could inform me ; but I appre- 
hend I can divine it, notwithstanding 
their secresy. A great many years since 
the people of this kingdom had the au- 
dacity to cut off the head of their king, 
for some political offence, and I sup- 
pose, this custom is imtended as a me- 
morial of the deed, aud a warning to 
2 What quiet 
easy princes must they be to endure all 
this! But it is a trifle to the insolence 
which is daily offered to the reigning 
monarch, ‘These people talk of him as 
if he were no more than a man like one 
of themselves! They have a custom 
here, which perhaps you may have 
heard of before: they give out each day 


! 


upon white leaves the occurrences of 


'that preceding, accompanied by gratu- 
itous observations, which sometimes ex- 
‘tend to the conduct and political move- 
_ments of their own governors; and those 
' they have frequently the hardihood to 
-arraign! 1 have seen one, which, 
| though to be sure in a kind of garbled 
‘fashion, went round about to the con- 
| clusion that their king was little better 
than he Should be, and his advisers 
worse. ILtell thee, friend, how 1 would 
'demean myself towards such meddlers, 
if any like them stole in among our sub- 
jects of Wahoo, and I intend to give 
this poor patient monarch a hint of it, 
when I stand before him (which I hav 

not yet done), for indeed he seems to 
| lack invention much: | would have the 
| most prominent taken forth and con- 
sumed, in one of the public ways, with 
his own white leaves; if the English 
George would only try this once, | 
think it would be the last time. 

The dresses of those English savages 
are the most whimsical and extravagant 
you can imagine. ‘The dresses I wear, 
and which you have seen on those who 
visit us at our islands, though perfectly 
barbarous in themselves, are nothing 
whatever to compare with those which 
they assume in their own country, where 
their wildness is not restrained by the 
dread of ridicule. It seems to be their 
entire object to deprive themselves of 
every natural power they possess for the 
enjoyment of that liberty which is their 
boast ; every limb has its peculiar mana- 








cle, and in proportion as they are dis- | 


abled from exertion, they approach 
nearer to the perfection of appearance. 
Would you imagine that even their 
warriors seem to take a pride in thus 
crippling themselves. Perhaps, as the 
European method of battle requires no 
more from the combatant but that he 
stand his ground, this is a precautionary 
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measure on the part of their leaders ; 
but if so, they ought not to make such 
a display of it. 

The town is at present highly inte- 
rested about an affair which took place 
lately : asoldier has had the audacity to 
challenge to single combat and fight 
with his own chieftain. When this 
happens, it never is the intention of ei- 
ther party that blood shall be shed. I 
believe there 1s no instance related of a 
man’s losing his life in stngle combat ; 
but when two people disagree, there is 
no other method of becoming reconciled 
but by meeting and firing off a shot 
each, at one another, and they then be- 
come as good friends as ever. What 
an absurd idea! But in this case they 
separated, it seems, no better than they 
met: the presumptuous slave was slight- 
ly punished for his insglence, by a dis- 
missal from his office in the army of his 
king, but I could scarcely credit my 
senses when | was told that the chief- 
tain was reproved for firing at him. I 
wish | had him at Wahoo. 

Notwithstanding all the pains which 
they are at to find new modes of im- 
proving the work of nature in their own 
persons, few of them seem to have any 
idea of real grace; 1 have not seena 
single tattooed face since I came: how 
horrible a man looks who has not the 
tip of his tongue stained, whose nose is 
not distended, and whose face is one 
raw prospect of unmeaning red and 
white! 

Their favourite entertainment here, 
for I believe no people in the universe 
have greater variety, 1s what they call 
the theatre. I have not gone to them 
yet, as it is my purpose to do, in form; 
but I stole a visit to one a few nights 
since, accompanied by one of the lords 
of the palace where | dwell. 1 found 
myself among a very large assembly, 
who were very pleasant and very noisy, 


| . . 
_and before a great green curtain, which 





I was told concealed the exhibition 
from our eyes. Presently a bell rung, 
and music played, and the great curtain 
rose of itself; then two people came on, 
and began to talk to one’ another (bat 
| could not understand what their dis- 
course was), *and then another to them, 
and then a lady, very richly dressed, 
and at the end of every speech the peo- 
ple about me made a great noise by 
slapping their hands together very hard ; 
then the whole appearance of the place 
changed, and one man came forward 
alone, but the people seemed to be ina 
creat passion agamst him, for they slap- 

ed their hands for a long terme, and 
would not let him speak; at last, how. 
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ever, he did so, and I felt very sorry | 
that I did not know what he had to say 
for himself. I soon grew weary of listen- 
ing, and | fell fast asleep on my seat, 
so that I lost a great part of the show; 
but, after some time, | was startled from 
my rest bya noise like thunder; I looked 
about and [foundthat some bad work had 
been going on in the meantime. ‘The 
stage was almost filled with people. 
The man whom | spoke of last was at 
one side, and the lady with the hand- 
some dress at the other: she had done 
something that had vexed him very 
sore, for he roared at her terribly, and | 
verily believe would have killed her if 
it were not for the guards who held him; 
nevertheless, she did not seem a whit 
afraid, but gave him word for word 
with great spirit. What surprised me 
was to see those around seemed to take 
a pleasure in the affair, encouraging 
them by shouts and slapping hands, and 
the more he roared the more they slap- 
ped, until I thought they were all in 
earnest together, [ asked a man who 
sat next me what was the matter, but 
he smiled and looked another way, and 
my attendant whispered me that tls 
was one of the greatest performers they 
have. For my part, by far the clever- 
est I have yet seen, were some who ex- 
hibited before my own windows: they 
are called Ramo Samee and Black Billy. 
Health and salutation, and farewell! 
I have seen but little of this people yet; 
when I know more, [ shall give a more 
extended and satisfactory account of 
them. The great spirit in whose hands 
all happiness and woe is deposited 
shelter you from the one, and pour on 
you an abundance of the other, 
——_-8 4 > o—__— 
THE DEATH OF TIE OPIUM-EATER. 
I'r is with feelings of unutterable horror 
and dismay, that we havetorecordthe mn- 
timelydeath ofa mostamiable man andin- 
genious writer—one equallywe!! versed in 
sentiment and mathematics, metaphysics 
and political economy—Mr. D- Q . 
the Opium-Eater. Scarcely had we reco- 
vered somewhat from the shock occasion- 
ed by the double loss of Lord Byron, and 
his piquant memoirs,* when the intelli- 


z 
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* The possession of the latter might other- 
wise have consoled many persons for the loss 
of their author. For tbat they would have 
been vastly piquant there cannot be the least 
doubt; else they would not have been worth 
burning. But, if his lordship’s friends judged 
it most prudent to consign the work to such a 
fate, what kind of opinion would the public in 
general have entertained of it. However dis- 
creet the suppression of the manuscript may 
have been in one point of view, the suppression 
itself seems to carry with it a severe imputa- 





tion on the noble author. 


ai 





gence reached us, that this gentleman 
had fallen a victim, not to his excessive 
indulgence in his favourite drug, but to 
his own indiscreet temerity, in cause- 
lessly exciting the vindictive passions of 
the softer sex. Greatly as we deplore 
the awful catastrophe which has befal- 
len him, we still deem it our duty to 
censure the blind violence with which 


he absolutely provoked his fate. Un- 
happy man! had we, hke the Lord 
Chancellor, tears at command, how 


gladiy would we weep over his sad fate, 
even while we reprobated the folly that 
courted it! but, alas! non omnibus om- 
nia—we have not the eift of tears: we 
cannot weep on paper, like some of our 
more fortunate brethren. Let us, there- 
fore, be more temperate in our pathos— 
and more circumstantial in our account 
of this lamentable event ;—or, rather, 
we wiil entreat the reader to consider 
the preceding as unsaid; and availing 
ourselves of what artists term a penti- 
mento, we shall entirely re-mould our 
article, and give it in a different form : 
—Allons, then. 

We have to lay before our readers an 
awful instance of the insufficiency of ta- 
lents and learning to their possessor, 
when unaccompanied by the less splen- 
did, but infinitely more uscful qualities, 
of prudence and common sense.* In 
the last number of the London Ma- 
gazine, Mr. D- Q the Opium- 
Eater, most rashly gave to the world a 
vile heretical opinion of his own—pro- 
duced, no doubt, by the fumes of that de- 
leterious drug in which he has so noto- 
riously indulged—upsetting all our com- 
fortable theories, and basely and most 
ungallantly insulting the fair sex. This 
malicious writer—but no—we will not 
abuse the dead—de mortuis, §¢.—the 
ill-fated man has already paid the for- 
feit due to his rashbness and his inso- 
lence. Mr. D- Q—— had the teme- 
rity to publish, among much other li- 
bellous matter, the following paragraph, 
which we are sure no one will be able 
to peruse without the utmost indigna- 
tion t— 

‘In mathematics there exist works compos- 
ed by ecomen, to reprieve which from destruc- 
tion men would be glad to pay something or 
other (let us not ask too curiously bow 








* We could here make a multitude of fine 
reflections on the inanity of splendid mental 
endowments, and prove, in the most satisfuc- 
tory manner, to all who possess them not, how 
greatly they ought to congratulate themselves 
on being exempt from such delusive and danger- 
ous gifts; but we intend to oblige our readers 
doubly,—not only by what we give them, but 
by what we withhold fromthem. Did they but 
know the extent of our favours in the latter 


way, how great would be their gratitude ! 


——— 
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modern literature, I set aside the onal 

short poems, that take no sweep and jaa : 
such as Lady Winchelsea, Madame eae 
licres, &§e. Sc. But 1 ask with respect 
poems solemnly planned, such as keep the poe 
on the wing, and oblige him to sustain \, 
Slight for a reasonable space and Turiety 
course, where is there one of any great cree. 
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lence which owes its existence to a woman? I 
ask if any man who suffers his understandins 
lo slumber so deeply, and to benefit s9 lit 
by his experience, as to allow credit to the 
doctrine that women have the advantage of 
men in unagination ; LE ask him this startligg 
question, which must surely make him lew y 
from his dream. What u ork of imaginati , 
owing its birth to a woinan, can he lay his 
hand on (—J an a reasonable man, and & 
not ask for a hundred or a score, bub will ly 
content with one), which has exerted any me 
morable influence, such as history would 1. 
dice, upon the mind of man?’ 

This is, we really think, bad enough: 
but this is little compared to what fol- 
lows :— 

© No, no, gool women: tt is sufficient ho- 
nour for you that you produce us, the meno) 
this planet, who produce the books (the god 
ones, IT mean). In some sense, therefore, 
you are grandmothers to all the intellectual 
excellence that docs or will exist; and lit 
that content you. As to poetry ints highest 
form, T never yet knew « woman, nor will le 
‘lieve that any has existed, who could rise toon 
entire sympathy with what is most excellent 
in that urt.’ 

Here, indeed, we have the crucllest 
and most insulting stab of all.—‘! 
some sense, therefore, you are sri 
mothers,’ &e. Heavens! were there no 
thunders left to punish such atrociols 
wanton, inhuman sporting with the et 
ings of the tender sex ?—no red nigit 
arm to chastise such unheard-of aucat 
ty? Yes, there was one, a — "the 
too—lux feemina fucti—that te ‘d ne 
base libeller to the earth, and asserit® 
Within a le 
tibel had beet 
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the riehts of her sex. 
hours after this cruel 
published, a soem conclave was 
the aztire-eyed and azure 
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» b—™ al nd some other votaries of | 
’ ; Yn dio . = 
veomene, asked him indignantly, | 


at he me - by the sneering questi on | 
‘Where 18 Mrs. Shakspeare ?’ and 
nmediately gave is his choice of ei- 
sher the bowl or the dagger. How the 





n1 lp C onscler 
a cannot tell, seing that we were not 


we can well zmagine his contu- 
son. Some few ladies, more tendere 
saarted than the rest, would have inter- 
“ded for the delinquent, but, alas! 
yyain; for, even while they were at- 
“ m pting to mitigate the sentence about 
ne be assed on him, Lady M 
ent of all delay, snatched up two of 
— good quarto volumes of imagqi- 
tion and romance; and, in the next 
stant, he was stretched a corps at 
ef fect. Well! ps oor D- Q , : thy 
me was great—imost creat : ; no one 
aa for en instant pretend to defend 
nt dearly, imdeed, 
atone ned fi it. Adieu! now, to ail thy 
lasant dreams, and ny no less piea- 
it paradoxes—to thy love of German 
aad mysticism. 
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Since the above was printed, and just 


ice-smitten dastard looked, | #19 
/adjourned discussion on the subject of 


, im- 


hast thou id 





swe were going to press, we have 
amt that Mir. D-Q is not ac- 
tually end, and that there are stil! 
some faint hopes of his recovery. 
sincerely hope that such may prove to 
ve the case; and that what he has suf- 
ered may teach him that the better 
{wit, as well as of valour, is discretion. 
“ty he, therefore, in future, abstain 
fom handling all such delicate and 
ticklish subjects as the imagination or 
imaginative powers of the fair SCX. 
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No. lV. 
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al of ex-sheriff Parkins against | 
In the Court of Common 
» in onder to recover forty guineas | 
(Cobbett says | 

‘) the latter. Mr. Sergeant Pell ex- 
: ne Pty that this horse, w hich | 
a stined to break the neck of 
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De ie eel 
meara 


mas never 


the old proverb, that } tain notes:—be not, 
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however, sure 


men born to ove destiny cannot incur} prised, gentle re ader—they were only 


on tly or never thou ght for a mo- 
ment that, if the horse had killed the 
ex-cheriff; his great services would have 
been lost to the world. Iwas at the 
louse of Commons in order to hear the 


Mr. Smith, the missionary at Demerara 
—but lo! just as the debate was on the 
point of commencing, a waggish mem- 
ber drew the attention of the house to 
metal more attractive; and the cause 
of negro slavery and missionary exer- 
tions was abandoned for a sight of Mr. 
Graham’s balloon, which at “that time 
sailed aloft— 
‘Like a pyramid of Are, 

Into the wild expanse ; and through the shock 
Of figating elements, on all sides round 
Environ’d, wing’d its way.’ 

In sober prose, the ruse of the bal- 
loon thinned the house below the re- 
quired number of members (forty), and 
the debate stood over, to the great grief 
and d disapp ointment of all those who had 
paid their half-crowns and waited four 
hours in the gallery. 

[ dropped into the T'reemason’s 
Tavern to take a glass of sherry and a 
biscuit with mine host Cuff, and found 


that the sixth anniversary dinner of the 


Society for Enlarging 
Churches and Chapels 
place on that day. 
dine, thouzh much pressed by the Arch- 


and Building 
was to take 


bishop of Canterbury, who was to take | 
| balloon, iatends making another ascen- 


the chair. I however got a sight of 


_the report, by which I find that in the 


‘churches and chapels that have been 
built and enlarged by the society, there 
are free and una :ppropriated seats for 
69,295. persons. | suggested to 
vrace, whether the word unoccupied 
should not be substi ituted for unappro- 
priated; the primate of all England 


| _— _ [ took my leave for E spsom 
It. 


| cumstance occurred. 


faces, where a very rema irkable cir- 


young Buckle and his’ horse 
almost squeezed to death, but to the 


porters of nearly all the morning papers 


I did not stay to | 


| 





his | 





attentive to ballooning : 


I do not allude to | 
being | 
| nesday ; - but, 
unparalleled circumstance, that the re- | of this sort myself very shortly, I shalt 
reserve any remarks | have to make for 


had their pockets picked, an event which | 


is thus recorded in their respective 
; journals of Thursday:— * The light- 
|tingered gentry were on the alert, ‘and 
several trifling pilfering transactions 


| took place, amongst which our reporter 


lost his pocket-book, containing his 
‘notes.’ ‘There are two things remark- 


| able i in this * round unvarnished tale ; 


first, that any pickpocket should risk 
han excursion to Botany Bay, for the 
contents of a reporter's pocket ; and, 
secondly, that the pocket should con- 


‘forward to you 





‘notes on the different races.” We 
are aware that the editors of news- 
papers, in unison, regret the continued 
indisposition of Mr. A. or rejoice at the 
convalescence of Mr. B.; but that therr 
reporters should be robbed in chorus 
is a miracle indeed. 

It is really surprising the perfection 
to which nhewspapering is brought in 
London, and the attention that is paid 
to commerce in this * nation of shop- 
keepers,’ as Bonaparte called us. Will 
you believe that The Morning Chroni- 
cle gives the current price of shrimps, 
cockles, crabs, wilks, and winkles, at 
Billingsgate Market, and notices their 
fluctuations every day, with as much 
precision as the rise and fall of stocks. 
The report is said to be furnished by a 
mussulman (Mxscleman) on the estab- 
lishment, and preparations are making 
for exhibiting a list of the variation in 
the prices every hour, at the office in 
the Strand, as the stockbrokers do 
those of the public funds. 

Talking of newspapers, Mr. Editor— 
did you sce the Observer of last Sunday. 
You are aware that Mr. Harris, an un- 
skilful aeronant, was killed in his bal- 
loon on Tuesday, the 25th inst. Judge, 
then,my surprise, when in ‘The Observer 
of the 30th, I read the following 
paragraph—* Mr. Harris, we understand, 
should he succeéd in preserving the 


sion from the Bedford Arms Gardens, 
Camden Town, on Tuesday next.’ I 
always understood that dead men tell 
no tales; but here I find a man, killed on 
Tuesday, announcing his intention of 
making a new adventure in the follow- 
ing W eek. 

Do not think, gentle reader, I am in- 
on the con- 
trary, | witnessed both the ascent of 
Mr. Harris, with Miss Stocks, and that 
of Mr. Graham and his wife, on Wed- 
as I intend to take a trip 


the journal of my voyage, which I will 
‘exclusively,’ as the 
newspapers have it. I had, however, 
written an article on Mr. Harris’s ascent, 
and exhausted all the jokes that could 
be made on the rapid rise of Stocks, the 
punishment of Stocks, &c. when the 
news of his death reached me, and 
turned my mirth to melancholy. 

I thou: ght this ballooning by ladies 
was anew mania in England; but Major 
Longbow, whose veracity 1s, as you 
know, unimpeachable, assures me, 
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that he and Mrs. Longbow made an 
aerial excursion some years ago, in or- 
der to gratify his wife at a certain period 
when ladies’ wishes are not always the 
most rational; and that, during the de- 
scent, he became father of a chopping 
boy, nowserving in the Rocket brigade, 
who claims the isle of Sky as his native 
parish, ; 

I have been at a few sales during the 
last fortnight, particularly that of the 
library of Bloomfield, author of the 
‘Farmer's Boy,’ at Shefford, in Bedford- 
shire. The original MS, of this poem, in 
the author’s own hand-writing, or ‘ac- 


——— 
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tual orthography,’ as the stupid auc- | 


tioneer called the autographs, sold for 
14l.; the Rural Tales, also in his 
hand-writing, 4]. ; and The Wild Flow- 
ers, 31. 10s. The auctioneer, who ap- 
peared to be consummately ignorant, 


played the very d—! with the titles of | 


the books, scarcely one of which he 
pronounced rightly, except Brown's 
Vulgar Errors. Wherever he met witha 


book in octavo, he said it was in eight | 


volumes, and when he came to one in 
12mo. he said, there were originally 
twelve more, but that there was now 
only so many left, counting the volumes. 

On my return to town, I called at 


tARY CHRONICLE 








go early to bed, and, as this was an 
evening party, they prepared themselves 
by a four hours’ nap previous ; whether 
they took the same precaution on going 
to the theatre 1 have not learnt. The 
p'ay was Pizarro, and nothing could 
have been more appropriately selected. 
The king and queen were attended by 
his prime minister, lord high admiral, 
and suite. All the party disp!ayed 
much feeling, in the more serious parts 
of the play, particularly in the scenes 
between Cora and herchild. The queen 
was ‘like Niobe, all tears.’ The lord 
hich admiral next became affected, and, 
looking piteously on her majesty, seemed 
to address her in the language of Rowe: 
‘O take me as a fellow-mourner with thee 5 
I'l] namber groin for groin and tear for tear, 
And when the fountains of thy eyes are dry, 
Mine shall supply the streain, aud weep for 

both.’ 

Twinny the governor’s wife, and 
the premier of Wahoo, could resist 


‘no longer: nature forced its way, aud 


expressed its sympathy in tears. As 
forthe king,— 
‘He did naught but sigh, 
If [ might judge by the high heaving vesture 
Folded so deep on his majestic breast,’ 


until, at length, the foree of firmness 


Evans’s auction rooms, just to take a 


peep at those wise men of the west 
‘ who buy books and read newspapers,’ 
and there found the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury bidding—not*good day to the 
auctioneer, like the Irishman,—but bid- 
ding for an incomplete New Testament, 
which his grace procured for the mode- 
rate sum of 140]. * 

My good friends from Wahoo have 
been to the theatre; and, on Monday 
night, the royal bex at Covent Garden 
was graced with the majesty and court 
of the Sandwich Islands. I had met 
them on the Friday evening previous, 
at. Gloucester Lodge, where Mr. Can- 
ning gave a splendid entertainment in 


their honour, to two hundred persons of | 


distinction. As Rihoo Rihoo and his 
royal consort are early risers, they also 








* Erasmus's far-famed Greek Testament on 
vellum, printed at Basil, in 1519, in which 
edition Erasmus omitted the celebrated verse in 
St. John’s Epistles, respecting the three hea- 
venly witnesses. Sir M Sykes bought this 
book in Holland for 301.; there is but one other 
copy of it known to exist on vellum, and that 
is in the cathedral at York. Sir Mark Sykes 
manifested so ardent a disposition to possess 
this volume, that previously to his fortunate 
purchase abroad, he is said to have offered the 
Archbishop and the Dean and Chapter of York 
1000 guineas for their copy, which they re- 
fused. Mr. Thorpe, the bookseller, was the 
Archbishop of Canteibury’s powerful compe- 
tutor. 


_man, of the name of John Lee. 


} 
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could no further go; the sorrows of 
Cora and the afflicted state of his own 
consort and courtiers overpowered his 
manty heart, and he participated in 
their feelings. The king was in tears— 
not ‘iron tears,’ such as * ran down Plu- 
to’s check,’ but tears as genuine as ever 
dimmed the bright eyes of British fair, 
It was truly gratifying, though attect- 
ing, to see so much amiable feeling dis- 
played by people whom we are too apt 
to look upon as barbarians, and deficient 
in those tender emotions of the heart 
which are among the best traits of hu- 
man nature. 

Prince Hohenlohe’s miracles have 
again been eclipsed, and the good peo- 
ple of London amused with the public 
recantation from popery of a Munster 
This 
farce was publicly performed last Sun- 
day, at the church of St. Mary Somer. 
set, in Upper Thames Street. 
fellow is as illiterate as any Patlander, 
and with as rich an Irish brogue as ever 
was transferred from the Jand of pota- 
toes and St. Patrick to the banks of the 
Thames. His anathema against a reli- 
gion which, perhaps, not more than a 
month ago, he would have fought to 
maintain, was coarse and vulgar, and a 
disgrace to the ecclesiastical authorities 
that permitted it. Not a word of it, 
however, shall tarnish the pages of 

ASMUDEUS. 
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Though set, they inspire like the r 
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Ovigial Portry, 
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THE TOPER’S Lisp 
‘c “T Vin a t , , 
Li E'S a bumper’ of good Wine, 
To me at least a drop’s divine. 
At dinner hamble Cape may do: 
J » voeni . . 
Pontac nay suit the meaner few ; 
For constant use none should be ¢; 
But ancient honest Port, we} crusted: 
And when [ wish to be quite merry. ’ 
a . ae = *) 
Give me; ye gods, a butt of Sherry; 
Though some, so Wise, pretend to tell ys 
That naught on earth is like Bucellas: 
c re ob =) ‘ 
And others make a great bravado 
About their fine Amontillado, 
Or Teneriffe, or Calcaveila, 
Or Pararette, to make you mellow ; 
T: 
Tis all a flam; there’s nothing clearer 
Than that they’re beat by prime Madeira 
When it has been to eastern climes, 
And comes home ripen’d like their limes: 
Your Lisbon, Mountain, Tent, and such 
° ° ) 
May suit old ladies very much ;— 
Con slantia, though, is pretty stuff, 
And of it I’ve had guantum suff. 





Usted 


yj 


Then come the famous wines of France 
Wines that would make a stoic dance: 
Moselle is humble drink, I know, 
Sauterne and Barsac but so so; 

But Frontignac in goodness rises, 

As he well knows who knows the prices ; 
Then Claret comes, of sorts so various, 
Its quality is quite precarious ; 

When ask’d to take it, I say ‘No,’ 
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Whether Latour, Lafitte, Margaue, 
Its growth may be;—I like it not— 
Though some may call me vulgar sot: 
But truly [I could fill my page, 

To sing the praise of Hermitage, 

I care not whether white or red,— 
Sure it would almost raise the dead: 
And the Champagne, like sun-light beaming, 
Whether the spar4ling or the creaming, 

Or pinky-colour'd 3 each, so biave, 
Would make a monarch of a slave: 

Next Burgundy, that princely liquor, 
Will make your spirits travel quicker; 
And, to conclude my noble stock, 

3e mine a lot of prime old Hock !— 
With cellars full of wines like these, 
Your blood, my boys, can never freeze ; 
Place but on these your firm reliance, 


And set old Winter at defiance. 
J. M. Lacey. 


LIBERTY'S ADDRESS TO THE GREE 


ON, on, valiant Greeks, persevere and be ree 
Stand forward, your country, your offspring 
to save ; 


| The world looks with confident hope -— td 
Descended from heroes so gallant and brave 


s have done, 
h name; 


Revert to the deeds your forefather 
The record is handed to you of eac 


SUD, + fame 
And, deathless, emblazon the annals o! 14 
; , they, 
Emulate their bold deeds, be ye gallant gees 
Your bondage is broken, your chaing scare", 
gall; o display; 
Every trait of your ancestors mene pen) 
Your tyrants will flee, the prou 


must fall. ——— 


to thie 





* Our cockney critics will not object 
couplet. 
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jeam 5 ’ P 
san twill be lost in the darkness of night, 
a."  pebold me at full, and hail Liberty's 
or, ben 
beam. 
ue spe is 2 suepherd’s in peace— butin war, 
my A trumpet that blows to the tyrant’s dis- 
is 
may 35 : 
ve influence as mild as the evering star, 
{13 iS re > ‘ > sjrroc’ rik 
O; blasting and dread as the sirroc’s wild 
way. 
Yow I come clad in arms, to inspire and to 
lead, 
[cast the white vesture of peace from me 
far — 


T) conquest come on, and for liberty bleed, 
Our cause Will ennoble and sanction the war. 


your sorrow, your patience, I’ve silently seen, 
i waited on Time, till the watch-word was 
given ; 
° 9 ° ~ 
i: has pass'd, it has pass’d, like a star that has 
Leen, 
‘Thas illumined the earth, and still shines in 
its heaven. 
Combine on your mountains,!from valleys arise, 
My spirit infuse in each breast, and ’tis 
thine 5 
The despot’s proud menace with scorn to de- 
Spisey 
And bid Liberty’s sun o'er the dim crescent 
shine. 


Your oppressors, what are they ?—The slaves 
of the slave, 
The vilest of bigots—of freemen the scorn! 
Astigma of manhood !—that cruelly have, 
Where terror could conquer, each privilege 
torn. 


Awake thee, arouse from the slumber of ages, 

See victory’s star shines, how pure and how 
bright ; 

To conquest it leads, and with honour engages, 

Tosecure to yourselves and your offspring 

each right. O. F. 





afine Arts. 


THE EXHUIBITIONS,—BLACKWOOD. 
Tuk writer of an article in Blackwood’s 





that the present is the very worst ex- 





hibition that has long been known at 
‘omerset House, According to him, 
‘ie majority of the productions do not 
tall rise above the lowest efforts of 
= & Artists indeed exclaims. this 
sentleman, ‘ sign-posts, tea-trays, stone- 
Ware plates and saucers, are works of 


re : 
“Me sublimest art, compared with-ten 


these interminable walls.’ We are ready 
» ‘ow that there are many very medi- 
—_ performances tits year,—that SEVC- 
pictures which had better been omit- 
Wes ead ae rather conspicuous- 
better sitar le others, which deserved 
(dons, are thrust into very in- 
my pape view, so that a person 
indeed to] very great atiection for them 

“*@ to be at the pains of examining 








Magazine, on this subject, assures us| 


them. The authors of many of these 
productions have been woetully mis- 
taken if they expected to find an Luto- 
pia in the rooms at the Royal Acade- 
my :—we acknowledge, too, with regret, 
that there is by far too much common- 
place portrait, very little landscape, 
and very few attempts at all at history ; 
still there are a score of redeeming 
works — genuine productions of art. 
Some four or five portraits by the pre- 
sident are almost beyond all praise: 
we have already spoken of his two chil- 
dren—so we must call them, let Mr. 
Calmady take itas he will,—which, for 
expression and sentiment, execution and 


colouring, are beyond all praise :—what 


animation, soul, and spirit! Thenthere 
is his portrait of Mrs, Harford, beaming 
with intelligence and the most witch- 
ing grace, Sir Thomas is eminently 
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hand merit, to be altogether to our taste. 
It is avowedly an imitation of Da Vine 
ci,and, as far as execution goes, a suc- 
cessful one ; but then it wants one of 
the principal charms that is attached to 
the works of that master—the associa- 
tions and reminiscences connected with 
them. The present portrait is in fact a 
mere fancy or masquerade portrait; 
consequently, wants that individuality 
and truth which we seek in portraiture. 
We should admire a picture of this 
description by Da Vinci, as a specimen 
of that rare and esteemed master; but 
we cannot value this as a specimen of 
Mr. Howard's style, because it is in 


| fact not his own, but borrowed: as a skil- 
ful imitation it may please, but no more. 


Wemust confess that we were more ine 


terested by No. 84, Hayes’ portrait of 


the painter of these qualities; and is | 
sweet pensive expression in the counte- 


most peculiarly successful where the ge- 
nerality of artists are least somwe mean 
in catching that finer essence of beauty 
that utterly baffles all description—that 
which is more captivating than all the 
blue and black eyes, tints of the lily 


and the roses, snowy bosoms, and flow. | 
/a name, and of the magic of association; 


ing tresses, that either novelist or poet 
ever raved about. His pencil gives us 
the eye beaming with joy and sensibili- 
ty—the look of soft benignity—the smile 
that lightens up the countenance and 
animates the canvas with life—and that 
refined air of elegance which is most 
engaging even in spite of all defects of 
either face or person. We shall not re- 
peat our praises of Etty’s Pandora, 
Danby's Sunset (which, for originality 
and mind, is one of the most striking 
productions that we have seen for some 
time: it possesses much of that poct- 
ical conception that Martin displays in 
his scenery), Leslie’s exquisite chef- 
d'ccuvre from Don Quixote ;* but we 
will point out one or tio more exe ellent 








Madame Riego. ‘There ts an air of na- 
ture and of truth in this head, and a 


nance, that forcibly arrest the attention ; 


and aithough we could not but have been 
struck with it even had it been designa- 
ted in the catalogue only as the pore 
trait of *a lady,’ we must confess that 
we are so much under the influence of 


that we gazed on it more earnestly than 
we should have done, bad we not known 
that the features here represented were 
those of the widow of the 11l-fated Riego. 
Sharp's Favourite Child, No122, does not 
appear to have been any great favourite 
with the Hanging Committee, for if it 
be as low in their estimation as they 
have placed it in the room, it is impos- 
sible that it should be lower. The seq 


‘is good—but we could have desired 


somewhat more vigour in the colouring 
and transparency in the shadows, anda 


little more expression in the father. We 


‘think, too, that there is something too 


| pictures, that we have not yet noticed. | 
Foremost amone these, is Hilton’s Love 


taught by the Graces, No. 69, a de- 
lishtful allegorical subject, treated with 


‘that moral feeling that shows that the art- 


ist aims at something more than merely 


twelft} ‘exciting the fancy. The efiect of the 
Wwe} > ¥ 1 e 
“ellths of the affairs that blaze alone | 


whole is really rich and powerful. No. 
107, Howard's portrait of a young lady 
in the Florentine costume of 1500, has 
been greatly admired by many, but it 
has too much the appearance of seconde 





* The oftencr and the longer we look at this 
more we admire it. Mr. L. must 
ve us a series of illustrations of 
; for he seems to have completely 
pirit and delicate humour of the 


picture the 

positively gi 
Don Quixot 
’ ? r} ha 

caugnt the 

original. 
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fanciful and theatrical in the back- 
ground.—No, 159, Othello, relating the 
story of his life to Brabantio and Des- 
demona, by Fradelle, is not equal to 
some of this artist's former productions, 
‘Lhe execution is exceedingly hard, and 
the colouring any thing but harmoni- 
ous ; neither can we bestow any great 
commendation on the composition, 
No. 166, King William IIf., Lord Co- 
ningsby, and the Earl of Portland, has 
great merit. There is much energy and 
character in this piece: the horses, too, 
are admirably painted, and the costume 
of the period appears to have been 
strictly adhered to. We must now be 
permitted to take another glance at 
Mulready’s Widow, who, some how or 
other, seems greatly to have shocked the 
delicacy of most of the critics: some 
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do net scruple to affirm that it is down- 
ri ight ‘ disgusting ;’ but really, after ex- 
amining it again, we must say that we 

think there is a little prudery and af- 
fectation in the extreme nicety these 
gentlemen display; not that we mean 
to say that the subject is a very refined 
one. The critic in Blackwood, how- 
ever, affirms that, gross as it is, it is by 
no means so much so as Richter’s Wi- 
dow, in the Gallery of British Artists, 
in Sutfolk Street; which, if we may 
rely on his judzment and sensibility, 
deserves to be burnt outright as an abo- 
mination! This gentleman,’ the 
critic adds, *‘ has the delicate imagina- 
tion and airy touch of a dray-horse.’ 

This is pretty well, we think, for Black- 
wood ; as our friend Jonathan says, ‘ pret- 
ty damned considerably modest.’ Surely 
Gina must have been seized with a 
sudden qualm of conscience; or, verily, 

he must be turning puritan—and then, 
alas! alas! what will become of his 
Noctes Ambrosiane—what of their de- 
lectable potations and compotations, that 
shed such a humour over the volumes of 
Maga.?—The worst that we can say of the 
Widow is, that she hasa fine bosom, and 
displays, perhaps, somewhat more of it 
than would be thought decent ina meet- 
ing-house,—thatis, about nearly as much 
as a fashionably dressed lady exposes 
to the public gaze of a crowded ball- 
room or assembly. We do not pretend 
to say that this wicked widow is quite 
so sanctified, demure, and innocent as 
one of Stothard’s Graces, albeit, they 
are altogether nude; but we really 
hope that the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice will not insist upon her being 


turned = of the gallery before her duc | 
| hausted, and until new phrases are dis- 


time. e hope that the magistrates 
will i “insist upon 2 lady of her ap- 
pearance being sent to the tread- mill: 


and most religiously pray that the editor | 


of the John Bull may not take it into his | London 


head to read her a moral lecture,— 


which would doubtless be much less to 
her edification than to that of his read- 
ers. We hope, too, the committee may 
not insist upon a curtain bemg drawn 
before this scandalous picture; since, 
in that case, people would naturally 
look at it more than ever.—But let us 


have done at once with this vile naughty 
cive 
me leave to conduct you to the Na- 
tional Gallery, and expatiate to you on | 


performance.—So allons, ladies ; 


the chaste beauties of * sain n’s Baccha- | 
nalians, 
FRANCIS JolNSON, Esq. a gentle- 


man who has enriched the metr upolis of 


almost unprece- 
commenced the 
which he intends 


tecture *, has, with 

dented munificence, 

erection of a building, 
to bestow on tlie new Royal Insh Aca- 

demy of Artists. This structure, the' 
cost of which will amount to little short. 
of £20,000, is proceeding with great. 
spirit. It will be about 42 feet in front, 
but extend to a considerable depth. | 
There will be two exhibition rooms, one | 
96 feet by 32, the other 39 by 22. | 


The | 
council-room ‘will be 30 feet by 20, and | 
an ante- -toom, on the same floor, 20 by | | 
10. The other apartments will be nu- | 
merous and commodious, and the front | 
= the edifice will be of hewn stone. It) 

s quite delightful to hear of such a no- 
ble example of public spirit and affec- 
tion for art, nor can we do otherwise | 
than aucur well of an institution com- 
menced with such a disinterested feeling. 





he Drama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

MUNDEN’S FAREWELL.—The veteran 
Munden, who for upwards of malt a 
century has been a votary at the shrine 
of Thalia, has quitted the mimic scene 
rich in foetane and fame, ere his talents 
have suflered any decav. ‘fhis event 
took place on Monday at Drury Lane 
Theatre, when he took his farewell 
benefit, and performed the characters of 
Sir Robert Bramble, and Old Dozey, in 
the comedy of the Poor Gentleman, and 
the farce of Past Ten o *Cloch—-charac- 
ters which he has lad exclusive! 

to himself for many years. On Mun. 
den’s excellencies as an actor, all the 
terms of eulogy have long ago been ex- 








;a mature age, 


covered, all praise must be but repeti- 
tion. Mr. Munden, though so veteran 


and hats 

| waved from every part, and we sincer. 
ly believe Munden was no longer a 
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i well. 
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_rers as ever fell to the lot of an indip, 
dual, His benefit was ero. vded ty , 
cess. At the conclusion & 


of the farce i), 
veteran advanced to the front of th 
i 


stage: the whole audience ; Appeared 
rise, and received him 


with j immense 
cheering; 


handkerchiefs 


actor. As Dozey he had drunk > 
cess to old Joe Munden’ Siriends,’ whicl 
he did with strong feeling, but he no, 
appeared overwhelmed, and he deli 
ed the following sentences 
tering voice :— 


Ver. 
With a fy. 


ST m wil 
ort ae cl 





‘LADIES AND GENTLEMEN r= The mp 


‘ment is now arrived when | have to per. 


form the painful duty of bidding you fare. 
When I call to remembrance tig 
five and thirty years have elapsed since 
first had the honour of appeari: 1 befor 
you, [ am still more forcibly remind 
that I ought to leave the scene for young 
er and gayer spirits to mingle in. 

‘But it is not easy to ‘shake off in g 
moment the habits of years, and you wil, 
I know, pardon me if Lam tedious, since 
it is for the last time. 

‘{ carry with me _ into. private lif, 
ladies and gentlemen, the deep and iu- 
delinle remembrance of that kind, tha 
liberal indulgence, with which you have 
at all times regarded my humble efforts 
to amuse. I feel that I ami ¢ poor in 
thanks,’ but your kindness is registered 
here, and never will be forgotten ; aryl 
should the recurrence of early associatin 
occasionally bring back the veteran co- 
median to your recollection, he will ask 
for no higher fame. 

¢ | thank you most sincerely, ladies 
and gentlemen, for the patience with 
which you have listened to me, and [ now 

bid you a respectful, a a grateful, and a 
last adieu ' 

Covent GanpEv THEATRE—12 


new play of Charles I. which we leari 
by a letter from Mr. ‘Thomas Dibdin, 





an uctor, did not make his debut on the 
boards until he had reached 
His first appearance was 
on the Ist of December, 1790, when he 
appeared at Covent Garden Theatre, in 
the characters of Sir Francis Gripe and 





| the most decided <¢ applause. 
he has never ceased to be aj; 


| * Among 
; 'Andrew’s C “hureh, St. George’s, the Post Office, 
the Richmond General Penitentiary , and the | 


Ireland by various fine pieces of archi- | Foundling Hospital Chapel. 


Jemmy Jumps, and was honoured with 
Since that 
period 
favourite, and to rank among the first 
‘comedians of the age. Mr. Munden is 
‘not less remarkable for his amiable 
qualities in private life, than his merits 
as an actor, and he carries with him) 
‘into his retirement as large a portion of 
| ‘the esteem and friendship of his admi- 





these are the Castle Chapel, St. 





is but a slightly aiter red version of a 
| piece of his, performed ‘one hunare 
nights at the Surrey, contiues attrac: 
tive; indeed, the acting is excellent. 
On Monday, the King and Queen of the 
Sandwich {slands ind suite visited this 
theatre, and were received with the ho- 
nours due to royalty. The peri: rT 

inces were Pizarro and the new spec? 
cle, with which they appeared seer 
delig hted. 

VAUXHALL.—In this favourite place 0! 


day 
amusement, which opened last Mon “ 
resco scems to have 103 


the ballet al fi a 
“none of the attractions which 1t Pp 
i sessed last season, and, in ca me 
| commodate such spectators as choo 
purchase additional tickets, 
> has been erected opposite t 
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efors the necessity ot te 
-;rone or two trees, which great- 


wt Pp 
; hwith 


tthe view of the stage to tha 


>» company who are not so for- 


to obtain places directly in 


The 


performance obtained 
srobation, nor did the majority 


although we should think 


he spectators 


sho, by the bye, are not placed ona 
Acient slope so as to look conveniently 
se each other’s heads) would have no 
oat reason to Murmur were it some- 
wat abridged, and might carry away 
ssh them fewer colds and catarrhs. 
Jie corps de ballet is numerous, and is 
smposed of performers ol all sizes, from 


pees “at Spang 
‘jg juvenile to the infantile. 


Some of 


joge debutans exhibit very precocious 


ive but 


; aN 
uy tal 


son th 


“mpt and 


ug 





. 
* all 
pms ’ 

“ium! 


little 


at they 


derision 


vy iiculeate 
many of those who now figure away 
‘et brief hour, in all the bravery 
‘ vamped-up meretricious attractions, 
wl too shortly stand a mark of con- 
these poor 
ins, whose motto is now, alas! 


like 


In 


for the 


alent, for they appear to have hardly 
scaped their leading-strings. We per- 
alteration 
rts of the gardens : the saloon and ro- 
mda, we regret to say, remain statu 
no, displaying their old-fashioned 
tery, paintings, &c. ; which, we must 
vallysay, do not deserve that strong 
wtachment which the proprietors seem 
entertain for them. 
sictures of Hayman, in their heavy an- 
tie frames, might be given to the 
\stiquarian Society; and Mr. Nash 
aight he commissioned to Brightonize 
id to brighten the faded what do ye 
wlitarchitecture of the rotunda. 
l shabby soi-disant marble columns, 
6, which too plainly show, by many 
“i uaseemly rent, their near affinily to 


other 


rhe large dingy 


The 


7 . 
id canvass, should be instantly 
uoved, were it not 


moral 


-—how 


But a trace to these atrabi- 
ous, mal-a-propos reHections— unfit 
“ny one to indulge in, except him 
“st Coat and appearance are as for- 


iVeS ——‘\ more animating spec- 


awaits us yonder, where rockets | 
, 4 train of light in the air, that 
* 48 in flakes of fire on the 
. Ne spectators, 


‘quid fire and liy 
8 brilliane 
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Anon a torrent 
ing gold emits a 
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° The trees are tinged 
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¥ Telteved 


from the black sky. | 
and docile clement is 


made 


1. byt we would hint to the 


as seedy as these columns | 
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to perform the most intricate and beauti- 
ful involutions and evolutions, and to 
assume various well-contrasted 
Here in the centre of a radiant star 
glows a deep ruby, while the diverging 
points are composed of fires that eclipse 
the diamond’s blaze. A small star, 
at first almost imperceptible, sudden- 
ly expands tiil it becomes a beaming 
golden sun, illuminating every sur- 
rounding object. Then again all is 
dark, till suddenly bursts a tlood of the 
most vivid light on every side—a dread- 
ful ordeal, by the bye, to not a few 
countenances and complexions among 
the spectators. Aloft, far above the 


‘heads of the gazing crowd, Mr, Black- 


more is seen vaulting in- mid-air, 
with as much nonchalance as the 


cavalier seul in a quadrille. This per- 
former is literally and without a figure 
unapproachable, § while we petty men 
peep under his huge legs,’ wondering 
at the ease with which he walks the 


space concealed from our anxious gaze, 
until we at length behoid him on the 
pinnacle of the Moorish castle. We 
really think that a painter might here 
catch some very grand and beautiful 
effects of light during this spectacle. 
‘There was no very great novelty or 
particular humour in the songs; for 
there was a revival of * When the Lads 
of the Village,’ and a new version of 
‘ Polly Hopkins,’ which seemed to have 
lost nothing of the popular favour which 
that duet obtained last season. We 
think, however, that a little more varicty 
in this respect would not diminish the 


had some smart points, thougn we are 
not aware that any particular allusion 
vas made in it toa piquant dish that ts 
so frequently served up gratuitously to 
the visitors, especially the late visitors 
at Vauxhall—we mean a bror/, 











sLiterature aud scieuce, 

Mr. Swainson has in the press a small 
vork on the Zoology of Mexico, contain- 
ing descriptions of the animals collected 
there by Mr. Bullock, and intended as an 
appendix to the travels of the latter in that 
country. The plates (which may be had 


‘either coloured or plain) will represent 


some of the most beautiful humming birds 
of Mexico. 
Mr. W. Sears, of Leeds, has made an 


‘improvement upon the safety valve of 


steam-engine boilers, which appears weil 
calculated to prevent those explosions 
which have so often proved fatal. ‘The 
sagt Sp gy polly: a 
principle of this invention Is to take the 


air; then enveloped in dense clouds of 
waving silvery smoke, he is for brief 





tints, | : 
the pressure of steam, and which does not 





————ee 
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control of the safety-valve entirely out of 
the hands of the engineer, and place it at 
the disposal of a seli-regulator, acting by 


admut of being weighted. 

‘The death of Lord Byron is still deeply 
felt; the idolators of his fame are in Paris 
as numerous as in England. <A bookseller 
in the Palais Royal, by whom ail his works 
were published, hung hisshop with crape. 
Such a mark of respect—somewhat en- 
thus.a-ticy perhaps —to the memory of this 
extraordinary man, when viewed 1n Paris, 
in connection with the kindred feelings it 
excites, Cannot fail to carry some impor- 
tant indications with it to refleetive poli- 
ticians. Monsieur Casimir Delavigne, so 
well known by his literary productions, 
particularly by his Eco’e de Vieillards, has 
just finished a Monc-ly on his death. Its 
publication is looked tor with impatience. 
One of the most distinguished sculptors in 
Paris ts likewise eugaged, at this moment, 
in modelling a bust of him in’ the finest 
marble. Such tributes paid to departed 
genius are alike houourable’to the poet of 


* 


England and to the patriots of France.— 
British Press. 

On Wednesday Mr. Graham, attended 
by his wife, ascended in a very fine bal- 
loon, fromthe gardens of White Conduit 
Htouse. Nothing could be grander than 
the ascent, of which Mr. Graham gives the 
following account:—Shortly atter their 
ascension, Mr. Grabam found it necessary 
to rid himself of all the ballast from the 
car, and indeed of every thing else of a 
weighty description. They kept the city 
in their sight for full half an hour, and 
they lost all earthly views by the balleon 
entering a dense cloud, in which they ex- 
perienced much cold. They passed 
through several others, the effects of 
which compietely deprived them of hear- 
ing. ‘The thermometer, at this period, 


which was about ten minutes past. six 
picasures of the evening. A comic song, | 
‘We are all of us Cooks in our Turn,’ | 


o'clock, stood at the freezing point, and 
In about a quarter of an hour after, it was 
as low as 20. The thirst that they now 
experienced was unprecedented, which 
they had no way of decreasing, having no 
liquid in the car but brandy. At length 
they reached a clear and serene atmos- 
phere, and the sun shone forth in its 
brightest rays, the clouds below having 
their usual appearance-—that of snow- 
mountains heaped together. ‘The tendency 
of the balloon to ascend was very great, 
and it was found necessary to open the 
valve a little, in order to discharge a por- 
tion of gas, and to prevent the vehicle as- 
cending. Having been in the air one hour 
and twenty minutes, they began to des- 
cend, and threw out the grappling irons, 
which were fastened to a rope 270 feet 
ii length. Mrs. Graham looked over the 
side of the car, and observed that the 
irons appeared like a table knife. They 
now began as gradually to descend as they 
bad ascended, and having obtained a 
gravity, in ten minutes they reached 
terra firma, ina field belonging to Farmer 


Brown, in the village of Cuckheld, about 
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fourteen miles from Brighton, in one of the 

most tremendous showers of rain ever 

remembered, The car slightly rebound- 

ed three times on touching the earth, but 

not to injure it or the adventurers. 
—————® 4 > ae—__ 
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Che Bee: 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 

Indian Anecdote.x—When Gen. Lincoln 
went to make peace with the Greek In- 
dians, one of the chiefs asked him to sit 
down on alog. He was then desired to 
move, and, in a few minutes, to move 
farther. The request was repeated till 
the general got to the end of the log. The 
Indian said, ‘-Move farther;’ to which 
the general replied, ‘1 can move no far- 
ther.’ * Just so it is with us,” said the 
chief; ‘ you have moved us back to the 
water, and then ask us to move farther !” 

‘he French translator of the Heart of 
Mid Lothian, transformed ‘a buxom 
young woman’ into ‘ une femme a teint 
couleur de bais,’ (a woman of the complex- 
ion of box-wood.) ' 

In the debate which recently took place 
in the Pennsylvania legislature, on the 
bill for taving bachclors, ‘the epithet of 
‘wretched being’ was applied by some of 
the married gentlemen: whei a sturdy 
old bachelor said he scorned the epithet, 
and ‘ would rather have a_ pair of feather 
breeches forced on him, and be set to 
hatching eggs, than to be married as some 
men are married. Mr. Wise thought 
bachelors pretty well taxed aleady: he 
read a Section of the tax law, showing that 
cows, hogs, horses, single freemen without 
occupation, geese, and geldings, were 
enumerated as taxables. 

The Beauties of Shakespeare.—A small 
book. entitled the Beauties of Shak- 
speare, was shown to Sheridan, whoturned 
over the leaves for some time with apparent 
satisfaction, and then said—‘ This is very 
well, but where are the other seven 
volumes ?? 

Sir W. Jones’s Opinion of Robertson's 
Charles V.—* I have just read Robertson’s 
Life of Charles the Fifth, the narrative 
of which is amusing and instructive, and 
the style tlowing and elegant; but the 
former wants that spirit and fire of genius 
that alone can make a history animated, 
and leave great impression onthe mind; 
and the latter has too great a sameness in 
the turns of the sentences, and abounds 
with too many affected words.’ 
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THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


D a en a 


THE review of the new novel, ¢ Trials,’ the con- | 
cluding notice of the Witch-Finder, with seve- | 
ral other articles prepared for the preseut num- | 
ber, are unavoidably deferred to our next, in | 
order to make room for the press of original in- | 
teresting matter, 

We should like to see a little more of our 


kind correspondent’s ¢ Bird’s Eye View,’ &c. 








Works published since our last notice.—Lady Mur- 
ray’s Menwirs of Sir G. and Lady Grisell Baillie, post | 
8vo. 7s 6d. Memoirs of Henry the Great, 2 vols. 24s. | 
Franklin’s Journey, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. Barton's Poetic | 
Vigils, foolscap Svo. 8s. The Two Rectors, 10s. Gd. Har- | 
rison on Arteries, vol. 1,5s. Life of Gilbert Earl, Esq by | 
himself, 8s. Scripture Natural History, 3s, Slade’s 
Annotations on the Epistles, 2 vols. 6vo. 18s. Rev. W. | 
S.Gilly’s Excursion to the Mountains of Piedinont, | 
4to. 2d. 2s. Edinburgh Annual Register, 1823, 21s. 
New Annual Register, do. 2ts. Essay on Cause and 
Effect, 8s. Voltaire’s Philosophical Dict. vol. 3, 8s. | 
Hodgson's Letters from N. America, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
Rosalviva, or the Demon Dwarf,3 vols 18s. Abdallah, 
an Oriental poem, by Horace Gyune, 8s. 6d. Dale's 
(Rev. T.) Translation of Sophocles, 2 vols 25s. Crabb's 
Synonymes, 3d edition,2!s. Leigh's Second Letter to 
a Friend in Town, Svo. 3s. Familiar Address on the 
Lord's Supper, 12mo 6s. Templeman'’s Courad, and 
other Poems, 12mo. Hare’s Physivlogical Views, 8vo. 
Campbell’s Flowers ot Literature, 12mo. 5s. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


THE GALLERIES for the EXHI- 

BITION and SALE of the Works of British Artists | 
ARE NOW OPEN, from Eight till Dusk. 
Admittance, Is —Catalogue, Is. 

W. LINTON, Secretary. 








This day is published, in 1 vol. 4to, with two maps, and 
ten engravings of scenery, &c. price 2]. 2s. in boards, 
dedicated, by permission, to his Majesty, 


NARRATIVE of an EXCURSION 
to the MOUNTAINS OF PIEDMONT and RE.- 
SEARCHES among the VAUDOIS, or WALDENSES, 


Protestant tnhabitants of the Cottian Alps; with Maps, | 


Viates, and an Appendix, containing copies of Aucient 
Manuscripts, and other interesting Documents, in Il- 
lustration of the History and Manners of that extraor- 
dinary People 

By the Rev. WILLIAM STEPHEN GILLY, M. A 
Rector of North Fambridge, Essex ; Author of the Spi- 

rit of the Gospel, Academic Errors, &c. 

London: printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul's 

Church-yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





In a large vol. 8vo. price £1. 1s. the third editiun, tho- 
roughly revised and corrected, of 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES EX- 
PLAINED, in Alphabetical Order; with Copious Hlus- 

trations and Examples drawi from the best Writers. 
By GEORGE CRABB, A.M. 

Author of the Universal Techuological Dictionary, 

‘The present work forms a valuabie addition to the 
hilological treatises we possess.—Mr. Crabb has 
beougtt to the task which he undertook a sound judg- 
ment, and an extent and accuracy of investigation, 
which have gone far tv supply the chasm which re- 
mained in this branch of our Jiterature..—British Cri- 
tic, October, 1823. 

London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; and 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


On the Istof June was published, price 2s. 6d. to be 
continued monthly, 


THE METROPOLITAN LITE- 
RARY JOURNAL, No. IT. 
Contents; —ORIGLINAL PAPERS: On Poetry, Lec- 





ENGLISH QUOTATIONS 
This day is published, in 12mo, price % 


THE SECOND PART op 3 
DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS fiom the THe 
Aa alg BRITigy 
by the Author of the Peerage and p; 
The Secretary's Acsictant, See ee Chat 
*.* A Third Edition of th ‘SECRE a 
ANT, just published. ; RETARY'S ASSisp 


Printed forG and W. B. Whittaker, 


_ — ai 


Ave- Maria Lay 
Published this day, in oue vol. 8yo. Ms tous 


ryr % LA hl ’ a 
A TREATISE on the Law F 
BILLS of EXCHANGE, PROMISSORY NOTES os 
LETTERS of CREDIT in SCOTLAND, ™ 

‘ — By Ledatcsoe gr GLEN. 

Second edition, corrected and. great] 
cluding the most important decisions & Seale 
Engiaid, brought down to the present petiad, bn 
Member of the College of Justice. : 


Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; andG, a 


|W. B. Whittaker, London. 





DAILY EVENING PAPERS— 


Among the Metropolitan Dail Evening Journals, ther 
is none which possesses more decided claims to wy 
port of the public at large than The BRITISA 
VELLER. Its Politics are perfectly ind ht 
challenges competition as to the extent and earlingg 
its foreign intelligence; and, with regard to domed, 
news, completely outstrips its contemporaries, [tis 
printed on a large paper, containing twenty coluam 
which affords room for variety uf matter, withoutty 
undue curtailmént of any article of importance, Ibe 
ports of Parliamentary Proceedings are given ov it 
medium-scale which is best adapted to the purpusd 
the generalreader, and no favouritism is shows int 
space assigned to the respective speakers,’ A 
attention is paid to the Funds and Markets, oa 
give an accurate statement of the fluctuation of 
up to the latest possible moment. Ship News, Rx 
and Sporting Intelligeuce, in all its varieties, obtain 
dne share of notice. All innportant eee 
Courts of Law, Police Offices, &c. which take phan 
the day of publication, up to two o'clock, ate insertel 
It ought to be mentioned, as an additional caiw tte 
public favour, that half the profits go to increase it 
funds of that benevolent institution, "The 
Travellers’ Suciety.” 


AMICABLE SOCIETY, for INSURANCE of UVB, 
Serjeant's Ino, Fleet Street, London, f y 
QUEEN ANNE, 1706,—and its Powers 
tended by his present Majesty's Charter, 
12th of February, 1823, 


THE DIRECTORS a to 
offer tothe attention of the Public TA ot ha 
for the INSURANCE of LIVES, at the various Ags 
from 8 to 72; either for the whole Life ; any <n 
number of Years; the contingency of one ine 
viving another; or for the jort continuance Oa 
Lives of two or more persons: the Insurance pay 


the death of either. 
. . ‘ n as 
Insurances in this Office are effected in certa! coat 


at a reduction of nearly 20 per cent. and hy aad Ie 
on terms greatly favourable to the a ry 

surances may be effected from _ + he y 
every kind of Iusurauce, however § Toe Wey 
continuance, is entitled toa participa ety ol 
niary advantages accruing to the Carpe heueht @ 


rantage > W appropriated to the 
advantages are wholly ap Y fhe atwount of each Ir 


the Insured, in propor 
Fe 
ances on One Hundred ané > 





ty-cight Shares became ‘i 
J] per cent 5 Three Sa" 
33 per cent ; and Seventy-nive Shares 
: ‘ e Omce, 
of the Premiums, may be had at th reco 
By Order of the 





ture 2.—Tour in Wales—Periodical Literature. LUTE- 
RARY ANALYSES: Pharmacopeia Lond.—Transac- 
tions of the Society of Arts—Hervey’s Australia— 
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